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provincial beside the Psalms. The imaginative poetry of the Greeks is perfect in its own 
sphere, but the Hebrew prophets show an imagination quite as bold and far more 
spiritual. It is interesting to analyze with classic historians the dead past of the nations, 
but the historic books of the Bible keep us in touch with the origins of living thoughts 
and institutions. 

It is impossible that an intelligent man with any claim to a liberal education should 
neglect the literary masterpieces, unsurpassed and unsurpassable, of these Scriptures. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1907. 


The Week. 


The suspension on Tuesday of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, an in- 
stitution with $63,000,000 deposits, fol- 
lowing the difficulties of the Mercantile 
National Bank, with its $12,000,000, 
earlier in the week, cannot be charac- 
terized except as the outcome of pro- 
longed indulgence in unsound banking. 
The case of the Mercantile, which was 
saved from insolvency through the 
prompt and judicious assistance of the 
larger New York banks, is a sequel to 
the career of certain promoting finan- 
ciers, who undertook to support their 
outside schemes by buying control of a 
group of small banks and obtaining ac- 
cess to the surplus funds. That episode 
we discuss at length in the article on 
current finance in another column. The 
troubles of the Knickerbocker Trust 
arose, as far as can now be seen, from 
a not wholly dissimilar use of the insti- 
tution’s resources; but they must also 
be ascribed to the defective provisions 
of the law for trust company reserves, 
and to the wholly inadequate supervi- 
sion of the State Banking Department. 
We believe that a remedy for these evils 
will now be forced, through urgent and 
enlighten? public demand, and that the 
house-cleaning of New York’s fiduciary 
institutions will make for a much safer 
financial future. 





“Well, it looks as if legitimate busi- 
ness would now have a chance to get 
banking accommodation.” Words to that 
effect have been heard from hundreds of 
business men within the past few days. 
They think they see in the rescue of cer- 
tain banks from domination by promot- 
ers and stock gamblers, the promise of a 
return of all the banks to the tradition- 
al and safer methods of an older day. 
‘lhat is, in a word, to utilize savings 
and employ capital so as to secure the 
steady ongoing of mercantile and man- 
ufacturing enterprise. The honorable 
tradition has been that each bank has 
its customers whom jt must “take care 
of.” That simply means that the mer 
chant and the manufacturer, the planter 
and the farmer and the dealer, shall be 
able to get their necessary loans, on 
proper security, and always be sure that 
good bills will be discounted for them. 
To minister to such business needs, 
banks were first created; and their chief 
duty should be to fulfil that end of their 
being. But what have we seen in New 
York during the past half-dozen years? 
Great banking institutions prostituted 
into tools of unscrupulous. speculators. 


Under such a twisted and malign con- 
ception of banking, business can, for a 
time, make shift to get on. But let a 
period of restricted credit befall, as in 
the past six months, and what is the re- 
sult? It is legitimate business that is 
first made to suffer. It is the merchant, 
the manufacturer, whom the president 
of the bank sends for and says that he 
is sorry, but that he is compelled to ask 
him to cut down the “line” that the 
bank is carrying for him by one-third 
or one-half. And interest on loans is 
marked up, even for old customers. But 
all the time, there is too much reason to 
believe, the resources of certain banks 
were being put at the disposal of pro- 
moters and speculators. In other words, 
the hold of stock gamblers upon banks 
has really been a grip upon the throat 
of business. The immense discredit into 
which this vicious system has now fallen 
must give great satisfaction to those 
conservative bankers who have consis- 
tently denounced and resisted specula- 
tive banking. It was to them that the 
very speculators had to turn, when the 
crisis came; and for their courageous, 
firm, and thorough dealing with the per- 
verted banks, the financial community is 
lastingly in their debt. 


What is perhaps the largest cash 
prize ever offered for literary effort, 
aside from limericks and short fiction 
with “heart-interest,” is put up by Sena- 
tor Bourne of Oregon for the “strongest 
and best written argument” in support 
of a “second elective term” for Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Three propositions laid 
down by Mr. Bourne form the skeleton 
which the successful contestant is to 
clothe in verbal flesh. At first glance, 
the thing seems so easy that any citi- 
zen not of the undesirable sort could do 
it out of sheer patriotic inspiration. It 
is true that the first “proposition,” that 
the President “must and will” be re- 
elected by reason of “honesty, courage, 
initiative, imagination,” et cetera, de- 
mands only the sort of fervor which 
Dolliver, Beveridge, or any of the po- 
litical novelists, like Brand Whitlock or 
David Graham Phillips, could supply. 
But Mr. Bourne’s introductory demon- 
stration is more difficult. It must be 
shown that Roosevelt is competent to 
arbitrate the destinies of this nation, to 
regulate most of the affairs of a free 
people, to spin, on occasion, the very 
‘globe in his hands; in short, to decide 
anything and everything—except the 
next Republican nomination. To show 
that a man of incredible justice and wis- 
dom must still be overridden on the 
question which concerns him most near- 
ly, demands the logical adroitness of 





Root or Spooner. William Allen White 














could make another hit like his “What’s 


the matter with Kansas?” if his straight- 
driving Western pen could only be made 
to explain how infallibility can be wrong 
in its most emphatic expression of be- 
lief. We suggest that a collaboration 
would stand an excellent chance of win- 
ning the prize, for the field of indepen- 
dent competitors is narrowed by the 
circumstance that some of the chief Re- 
publican intellects, Fairbanks, for ex- 
ample, Foraker, Knox, La Follette, and 
Cannon, will not be in the running at all. 


Gov. Hughes's speech at the New York 
Republican Club Friday night has been 
eagerly scanned to see if he gave Mr. 


Parsons, in the arms of Hearst, any 
comfort. The comfort is exceedingly 
cold. In general, Mr. Hughes restated 


his position of last year. He is for a 
resolute but patient and orderly plan of 
putting an end to public abuses, “with- 
out tumult or disorder, without injus- 
tice or demagoguery.” That looks as 
hard and straight at Hearst as did any 
of the Governor’s speeches last year. 
Still more explicit was his reference to 
“those political grafters who endeavor 
to make selfish profit out of public 
wrongs.” And, coming down to details, 
Mr. Hughes plainly declared that, as 
Governor, he had steadfastly refused to 
express either approval or disapproval 
of “party action or of particular can- 
didates’”—especialiy to “pronounce upon 
such action or candidacies in advance.” 
Now, if words have any meaning, this 
is intended to inform the people of this 
city that Gov. Hughes did not advise 
the fusion with Hearst. In his attitude 
towards national politics, Gov. Hughes 
seems determined to drive the poli- 
ticians to despair. He roundly declares 
that he is not seeking “any public of- 
fice,” and that he is not trying, and will 
not try, to influence the choice of “any 
delegate to any convention.” The men 
whom he has called about him in the 
public service, he has “counselled” to 
stick to their jobs, and let politics alont. 
No; if the people of this country have 
any notion of bidding Gov. Hughes go 
up higher, they will have to attend to 
the business themselves, without the in- 
tervention of any machine. Here is a 
man who makes it evident that he does 
not want, and will not seek, the Presi- 
dency; and who thinks of the burdens 
of that great office as tolerable only 
when assumed “under honorable condi- 
tions and at the command of the peo- 
ple.” What a fool! the politicians will 
think, to imagine that he can get on 
without spokesmen and workers and 
press agents and a personal organization. 
Yet such is the perversity of political 


human nature, such the liking of Amer- 
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icans for a man not too consumed with 
anxiety for office, that the Hughes boom 
for the Presidency is certain to be 
strengthened by his denial that he wants 
any boom. 


To call this a two-billion-dollar coun- 
try is to-day far inside the truth, in the 
view of the various officials who are 
now making out their estimates to lay 
before Congress. Every department 
wants more money, and as all the pur- 
poses for which they want it, from four 
new battleships to ship subsidies, public 
buildings, and food-inspection, are equal- 
ly worthy, the obvious policy is to give 
each what it asks. That, again, can be 
done only on the assurance that the 
country will stand the bills. Indeed, the 
efforts to rouse some enthusiasm which 
can be cashed later on have been among 
the most prominent features of recent 
news. The President’s cruise down the 
Mississippi, furnishing the opportunity 
for a thousand special articles on river 
improvements, the dispatch of the fleet 
to the Pacific, the voyages of the Lusi- 
tania, with demonstrations that Ameri- 
cans could have done still better with an 
adequate subsidy, down to the attacks 
of indigestion which could have been 
averted by a little more liberal provi- 
sion for Federal inspection, already in- 


.creased 500 per cent. in ten years—all 


these help to get Congress into a money- 
spending frame of mind. The last Con- 
gress was the doer. It had the satisfac- 
tion of carrying out the Presidential pro- 
gramme of legislation. One need not be 
in Speaker Cannon’s special confidence, 
however, to be sure that his programme 
for the new House resembles that of 
the Lords in “Iolanthe,” to do nothing 
in particular and do it very well. 


The seizure this week of 8,750,000 cig- 
arettes manufactured by the Tobacco 
Trust is very drastic governmental ac- 
tion. Yet this policy, like so many of 
the other recent polictes “with teeth,” 
is not based on a new law at all. It is, 
in fact, in the poor old Sherman law 
that authority for the seizure is found. 
Nobody ever thought before of using 
the section which declares forfeit “any 
property owned under any contract or 
by any combination, or pursuant to any 
conspiracy,” but the authority existed 
all along. Most so-called “lost arts” are 
believed by archeologists never to have 
existed at all. Yet the race which in- 
habited this country in the days before 
the infiltration of iron in our blood and 
the summary expulsion of the coward 
and the weakling, seems to have known 
a few things about making laws that 
will really hit the malevolent corpora- 
tions. Possibly in time another stanza 
may be added to those popular verses 
which tell the merits of “old wine, old 
books, and old friends.” “Old laws to 





enforce” would not be a bad working 
motto for the Attorney-General’s office. 


The refusal of the Navy Department 
to allow some of its officers who are 
studying engineering problems to wit- 
ness the experiments with gas engines 
now going on at the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion, is characteristic. The experiments 
in question are of the greatest interest 
to the martime world; but the the Navy 
Department intends to ignore them, be- 
cause it is not satisfied that the gaso- 
lene launches now in its possession are 
a success! One thing the present ré- 
gime in the Department cannot be ac- 
cused of—a desire to lead in the naval 
world. In the matters of turbine en- 
gines, the speed of its torpedo boat de- 
stroyers, the size of its battleships, its 
floating mines, etc., it is ever content 
to follow. What has become of our 
American enterprise and _ initiative? 
Since the English naval architects are 
at this moment discussing a thirty-knot 
gasolene liner and an explosion-engine 
battleship, one would think that the 
Navy Department would have detailed 
at least one engineer officer to go to 
Jamestown, and then to England, for the 
purpose of finding out everything pos- 
sible as to this new method of propul- 
sion. Some bright mind might even 
suggest that the Department ought to 
be experimenting itself, instead of being 
content to build twenty-four-knot de- 
stroyers, when other nations insist on 
thirty-three knots, and to turn out sev- 
enteen-knot battleships two years after 
the appearance of the twenty-two-knot 
Dreadnought. 


The recent newspaper statement that 
our army is 20,000 below the authorized 
strength is borne out by many facts 
which have appeared of late. At the un- 
veiling of the McKinley monument a 
company of the Twelfth Infantry parad- 
ed with but 18 men in line. The Sixty- 
third Company of Coast Artillery at Fort 
Casey, Wash., has 27 men in it, or 25 per 
cent. of its authorized strength. In the 
East there are artillery companies reduc- 
ed to eight and ten men. The dearth is not 
peculiar to any locality or branch of the 
service. “The same situation,” says the 
Army and Navy Register, “exists at all 
army posts, and in the infantry and cav- 
alry, as well as the artillery.” When 
regiments go to the Philippines they aré 
supposed to have ranks full of men with 
at least two years to serve. The adju- 
tant of the Twenty-third Infantry, which 


ing to the Army and Navy Journal, that 
there were in the regiment on Septem- 
ber 21 only 136 enlisted men who have 
service enough to go to the archipelago. 
Of these, only nineteen are privates, 
two are cooks, and the rest sergeants and 
corporals. Now, if every one agreed that 





is to leave in February, reports, accord-* 





ene or two causes were responsible for 
this state of affairs, the army might re- 
gard it with cheerfulness. But there is 
no general agreement, save perhaps on 
the desirability of raising the pay of 
the non-commissioned officers and on the 
relation of the prosperity of the country 
to the falling off in enlistments. Among 
the other causes assigned are the con- 
stant shifting of officers, and the pres- 
ence of many incompetent ones; rough, 
brutal, and inefficient or untrained ser- 
geants and corporals; too many practice 
marches and manecuvres; dislike of for- 
eign service; the refusal of the public 
to consider desertion a crime; the ab- 
sence of an army service corps, as a re- 
sult of which lack the man who enlisted 
to carry a rifle is compelled to become 
a scavenger, a teamster, a servant, or a 
day-laborer as soon as he enters the ser- 
vice; and the absence of a beer can- 
teen. Finally, the disease of a depleted 
army is a progressive one. The smaller 
a company becomes, the less contented 
it is bound to be. It takes the life and 
interest out of a soldier if he is made to 
go through a company drill when there 
is but a platoon, and officers similarly 
lose interest. So far as the pay is con- 
cerned, a higher rate for non-commis- 
sioned officers as well as for officers 
seems just and desirable, and would 
help to keep in the service a permanent 
staff of sergeants. But a mere increase 
of $2 a month in the pay of the private 
will help, in our judgment, not at all— 
nor would $5 or $10, as long as there is 
such unrest among the officeis and so 
much hard, non-military labor required 
of the soldier. 


According to the Pension Commission- 
er’s report for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1907, there were no less than 
24,000 pensioners of our little war with 
Spain and the Filipinos, on the rolls on 
that date—only nine years after the 
battle of Santiago. The size of this 
small army of young pensioners becomes 
the more astounding if one remembers © 
that the Fifth Corps, which assaulted 
Santiago, had only 17,000 men in it when 
it sailed from Tampa, and that all told 
there were in service in the army in the 
years 1898 to 1901 not over 350,000 men. 
Perhaps during these years 40,000 more 
served for one period or another in the 
navy. Moreover, all of these men were 
supposed to have undergone before en- 
listment the most rigid physical exam- 
ination ever applied in this country, and 
it was confidently asserted that the pen- 
sion evil was therefore not to be dread- 
ed as a result of this war. At the bat- 
tle of Santiago 21 officers and 222 men 
were killed, and 101 officers and 1,688 
men were wounded. The casualties in 
the Philippines were much larger, but if 
every man wounded since 1898 had been 
given a pension, and one were awarded 
for every soldier killed, we should still 
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be unable to account for two-thirds of 
the noble army of 24,000. Evidently, the 
typhoid-fever patients of our camps are 
getting their fingers into the Treasury. 
lt must not be forgotten, too, that the 
24,000 pensioners referred to do not in- 
clude officers and men on the army re- 
tired lists in consequence of Cuban or 
Philippine service. 





The Princeton Board of Trustees has 
voted to defer serious consideration of 
President Wilson’s quadrangle plan for 
two years. If this be a setback to the 
president, he may find some consola- 
tion in the permission given him to 
continue his efforts to convert faculty, 
students, and trustees. Two years hence 
he may have the heavier battalions on 
his side. Universities are slow-moving 
bodies, and many a college president 
would be satisfied with having to his 
credit so radical an innovation as the 
preceptorial system Mr. Wilson inaugu- 
rated at Princeton. It must be confess- 
ed that the college world has not been 
in the habit of thinking of Princeton as 
an experimen: station; but its situatign 
and organization make it an ideal place 
for trying the quadrangle system. Some- 
where the experiment must be made 


before long—thé discussion of the Eng-. 


lish college plun at Harvard proves that. 
Our universities cannot continue to 
grow as they have without some new 
subdivisions, if only for purely adminis- 
trative reasons. And the ever-widening 
gulf between student and professor is 
still another reason why our education- 
al experts should support President Wil- 
son in his warfare on the baneful un- 
dergraduate clubs, and his quest of a 
truer collegiate democracy. 





When Irishmen are not fighting the 
English, they are fighting each other. A 
bitter quarrel has been raging for some 
months between the Sinn Fein (or revo- 
lutionary) movement in Ireland and the 
Nationalist party. By the latest bulle- 
tins from the field of battle, however, it 
would appear that Mr. Redmond and his 
fellow-Parliamentarians are getting the 
better of the controversy. To have en- 
listed John Dillon on their side would 
alone more than make up for the defec- 
tion of Sir Thomas Esmonde; while the 
news that William O’Brien is willing to 
return to public life in aid of Redmond, 
together with the adherence of influen- 
tial Catholic prelates, shows which way 
the tide is running. The Sinn Fein agi- 
tation made an undoubted appeal to na- 
tional pride, and threatened at one time 
to carry cff most of Young Ireland with 
it. Time and argument, however, have 
apparently convinced the mass of Irish- 
men that they have most to hope from 
orderly political methods, and in keep- 
ing their representatives at work, with 
as solid a backing as possible, within 
the House of Commons, It is significant, 


“coast.” 





in this connection, that there are ru- 
mors of a new Irish Bill next year. 





Affairs in Morocco are moving rapid- 
ly. Even though the general trend of 
recent events has been towards the ulti- 
mate establishment of a French protec- 
torate, no one expected that a protecto- 
rate would so soon be openly discussed. 
Yet that is the question that is reported 
to have been taken up in the interview 
at Rabat between Sultan Abd-el-Aziz 
and the French Minister Regnault. As 
a preliminary step towards a protecto- 
rate, the Sultan is said to have wanted 
the French Government “to take imme- 
diate possession of the entire Moroccan 
This, of course, France will not 
do at present. So open a vfolation of 
the Act of Algeciras would certainly 
lead to trouble with Germany. But 
French interests are well enough sub- 
served by formal adherence to the Alge- 
ciras agreement in the matter of or- 
ganizing the joint European police for 
the ports, composed of natives under 
French and Spanish officers and a Swiss 
inspector-general. That such an organ- 
ization is doomed to failure, there can 
be little doubt. Not only will it be diffi- 
cult to count on the services of the na- 
tive police against their countrymen, 
but the safety of the officers themselves 
would be in some danger. Moreover, it 
is in the power of France to bring about 
the failure of the international police in 
ways financial. The Sultan must bear 
the cost of the police, and the Sultan, a 
bankrupt, is now turning to France for 
money. Soon he may be turning to her 
also for protection against his brother, 
Mulai Hafid. 


It has been clear for a long time that 
responsibility for the continuance of the 
chaos in Macedonia must be shared 
alike by Bulgaria, Greece, and Servia, 
together with the Ottoman Government. 
Evidence coming from partisan sources 
is to be had on all sides, and that por- 
tion of it relating to the réle of each 
nationality as the sufferer at the hands 
of the others is unquestionably true. 
Last week, it is reported, the Greek 
Crown Prince and the Cabinet partici- 
pated in the ceremonial laying of the 
foundation stones for three cities to be 
erected in Thessaly as homes for the 
Greek inhabitants recently expelled from 
Anchialos, Philippopolis, and other Bul- 
garian cities. There are to be a new 
Anchialos and Philippopolis, the cost of 
which hundreds of poor Bulgarian peas- 
ants will undoubtedly pay with their 
lives and property to the active Greek 
guerrilla bands. The corner-stone cele- 
brations must have been truly impres- 
sive. They carry the mind across 2,500 
years to the time when Greek emigrants, 
carrying fire from the native altar, went 
across the seas to found new Corinths 
and Sicyons, The unbappy present-day 





meaning of the event is that racial war 
is rife in the Ralkans, and that the gov- 
ernments are determined not to have 
peace except at their own price. 





Macmillan’s Magazine, one of the best 
of the London monthlies, will soon cease 
publication. Macmillan’s was founded 
about the same time as Temple Bar and 
The Cornhill; all three maintained a 
high standard and enjoyed the credit of 
introducing to the public several au- 
thors who have since become famous. 
But Temple Bar has already gone, and 
of the trio The Cornhill will be the only 
survivor. A year or two ago Longmans’ 
also succumbed. Presumably, these 
magazines, which have tried to preserve 
some kind of literary standard, are 
drowned out by the flood of cheap and 
popular periodicals. -We are not pas- 
sionate admirers of magazine literature; 
we would not transfer, even to a good 
magazine, Milton’s dictum about a goo? 
book, and say that he who kills it, “kills 
reason itself, kills the image of God, as 
it were, in the eye.” Yet we cannot see 
Macmiillan’s pass out of existence with- 
out expressing our regret. A popular 
magazine, as most people know, is like 
an army, in that it travels on its belly; 
it will go as far as its advertising will 
carry it, and not a step farther. The 
importance of the advertising is indi- 
cated by a remark made a few years 
ago by a magazine publisher: “If I can 
get a circulation of 400,000, I can afford 
to give my magazine to any one who 
will pay the postage, and I can grow 
rich from the advertising.” ‘Whether 
this statement was ever literally true we 
do not pretend to say; probably the 
present prices of white paper would 
force a revision of the estimate; but, 
under any circumstances, the fact re- 
mains that the proverbial advice to the 
publisher of a magazine is: Advertise- 
ments are the principal thing; therefore 
get advertisements. To the achievement 
of this end the direct and obvious means 
is a huge circulation. The aim, then, 
is to make your stories, your articles, 
and your pictures appeal to the largest 
possible reading public. To choose ma- 
terial of literary excellence is fatal; for 
not one reader in a thousand can boast 
anything more than the most rudimen- 
tary taste. They are incapable of sus- 
tained attention, and they therefore de- 
mand all sorts of scraps and snippets; 
they must have even the short story 
shortened still further into the “stori- 
ette.” It is for a clientéle of this grade 
that many of our most widely circulat- 
ed magazines are obviously intended. 
These cheap and vulgar productions not 
only crowd out decent magazines where 
they might otherwise be read, but by 
gobbling up the advertising they leave 
the magazine of respectable but limited 
circulation with littie or no financigl 
support, 
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THE END AT THE HAGUE. 


A half-apologetic air appears in the 
very act drawn up and adopted last 
Thursday to summarize the work and 
mark the close of the Hague Conference. 
It speaks of the constant “desire” of 
the delegates to meet the hopes centred 
in their deliberations, yet has but a 
meagre array of actual achievements to 
submit. The world hoped for measures 
that would be effective in preventing 
war, and it gets a convention providing 
that fishing boats shall be inviolable in 
time of war!) We do not say that none of 
the agreements reached are of no great- 
er value./ The establishment of an in- 
ternational prize court; the extension 
of the Geneva convention to warfare by 
sea; the limitations imposed upon the 
collection of contractual debts, with 
some of the regulations about submar- 
ine mines and bombardments, and the 
pious vow in favor of arbitration, all 
have their merit and promise. Taking 
the work at The Hague as a whole, how- 
ever, it cannot be denied that it is a 
keen disappointment. But though dis- 
appointing, the net result is not neces- 
sarily discouraging. 

In the very fact that representatives 
of all the civilized nations have for four 
months been debating the means of pre- 
serving the peace of the world, we have 
a fresh guarantee of that peace. War is 
one of those evils which cannot bear 
publie discussion. Brutal natures may 
secretly exult in it; ambitious men may, 
in their hearts, hope to gratify their 
lust for power by means of it; but no 
one can get up in a gathering of enlight- 
ened men and speak of war in anything 
except a deprecating tone. Even when 
alleged to be necessary, war has to be 
grouped with the unavoidable calamities 
of the human race. On the other hand, 
the blessings of peace are such and so 
obvious as to extort tributes of praise 
even from those who pay them insin- 
cerely. And the progress of civilization 
and the hopes of philanthropists are so 
bound up with the maintenance of 
peace, that it is easy to enlist eloquence 
and poetry and logic and large aspira- 
tion in its cause. 

Hence the fact that the debating hon- 
ors of the Conference have been carried 
off by those who have been most ardent 
in demanding that the bulwarks of the 
world’s peace be built high and strong. 
Members of our own delegation have 
won personal distinction and reflected 
lustre upon their country by their stout 
championship of the advanced positions 
of peace-advocates. Mr. Choate and Gen. 
Porter have most ably expounded and 
defended the humane views with which 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Root, 
by their instructions, identified this gov- 
ernment. That the chief project, the one 
for an international court to pass ju- 
dicially upon disputes between nations, 
failed of final adoption, was not for lack 





of convincing advocacy by Mr. Choate. 
He found in the French and Italian dele- 
gations warm seconders. A large ma- 
jority, indeed, of the whole Conference 
was won over to the plan, but the re 
quirement of practical unanimity, in or- 
der to make any convention binding, 
proved a fatal obstacle. 

The real sentiments of the Conference 
were, in fact, often obscured by this dis- 
regard of majority rule. Again and again 
were projects recorded as “defeated,” 
though they had perhaps 39 votes in 
their favor to only 6 or 7 against. To 
find the seven votes in opposition be- 
came, in truth, the apparent task of 
those who would obstruct the passage 
of the more important measures. Fur- 
thermore, the national pride and per- 
sonal dignity of the South American 
delegates were often skilfully played 
upon to bring about the delay or defeat 
ef projects which it was awkward direct- 
ly to oppose. From all this it is clear 
that if the assembly at The Hague had 
been subject to the ordinary rules of pro- 
cedure, it would have decided by a very 
large vote in favor of measures now set 
down among those rejected. But this 
majority sentiment, though not techni- 
cally effective at The Hague, really does 
represent and actuate the majority of 
the nations. In that thought there is 
cheer for the despondent. 

In a way, the plan of legislating for 
the world’s peace—which is the main 
intent of the Hague Conference—is not 
unlike the slow establishment of par- 
liamentary government. H. Stanley Je- 
vons has written of it in the Contem- 
porary as if it were the faint begin- 
nings of the establishment of an Inter- 
national Parliament. Viewed in that 
light, we see more reason to be patient 
with the delays and repeated disappoint- 
ments. It was a long road from Magna 
Charta to the final vindication of the 
Commons’ power of the purse, and to 
the current proposals to strip the House 
of Lords of its remaining right to ob- 
struct the people’s will. One has but to 
think of all the jealousies to be com- 
posed, the prejudices disarmed, and the 
selfish interests compelled to surrender. 
Something of the same process is visi- 
ble in the successive Hague Congresses; 
and by the time the next one comes 
round, we may hope for a more assured 
tone and more fruitful action. Such a 
result we may confidently look for if 
the matters left for diplomatic adjust- 
ment among the Powers are vigorously 
urged, as they should be, and if the 
rulers and the press of the various 
countries meanwhile seek peace and 
ensue it. In some respects, and especial- 
ly as compared with the high hopes of 
lovers of their kind, tne Hague Confer- 
ence adjourns as a failure; but nothing 
is a failure which leaves earnest men 
only baffled in order to fight better. 











THE PHILIPPINE ASSEMBLY. 


With the opening of the Philippine 
Assembly by Secretary Taft, the islands 
enter upon a pew phase of their devel- 
opment under American rule. Nearly 
nine years ago, through inexcusable 
blundering on the part of our civil and 
military authorities, we began that need- 
less war upon the Filipinos which cost 
both them and us so dear. It is depress- 
ing to recall with what enthusiasm our 
country entered upon that campaign of 
conquest, and with what absurd expecta- 
tions of wealth and profit. The sun was 
never to set on our dominions; the Phil- 
ippines were not only to make us all 
rich, but were to help us obtain the 
greater part of the Asiatic trade; we 
were to make the Filipinos love us as 
soon as we had shot them to pieces; 
and, finally, interest in their affairs was, 
as Attorney-General Griggs put it, to 
cleanse American politics and inspire 
the nation by making it forget its “pure- 
ly parochial domestic problems.” 

From that intoxication we have long 
since sobered up. Not even Griggs could 
now make such a speech as he delivered 
in 1899. Our parochial problems, such 
as race questions and the control of cor- 
porations and railways, have so fully 
absorbed our attention that practically 
no one knows or cares what is happening 
in the archipelago. No newspaper keeps 
a special correspondent there, and it re- 
quires the visit of Mr. Taft, or rumors 
of war, to set the Philippine cable in- 
struments to ticking. We have denied to 
the Filipinos the tariff benefits our Re 
publican President declared we were in 
honor bound to give, and have to all in- 
tents and purposes told them we did not 
care if their trade remained hopelessly 
prostrate. In this affair the moral sense 
of the nation has proved less effective 
than the lobby of the Sugar Trust. In 
short, as recent newspaper interviews 
with our Congressmen have again prov- 
ed, we are heartily sick of our Eastern 
possessions. Even those pudlic men who 
would continue to hold the islands ex- 
press no enthusiasm. We ‘must, they 
say, have a coaling station—and, then, 
“We cannot let go if we would.” But 
the desire to sell the islands to Japan 
or to turn them over to the Filipinos 
themselves under some kind of joint 
protectorate grows steadily. 

While this extraordinary change of 
sentiment has been going on at home, 
the native hostility towards the Ameri- 
can conquerors has become more and 
more intensified. The desire for inde 
pendence which provoked their rebellion 
against the Spaniards has in no wise 
abated. Two-thirds of the Assembly, 
which listened last week to Secretary 
Taft’s declaration that the islands will 
not be ready for self-government for a 
generation, desire immediate indepen- 
dence, while the remainder ask the fix- 
ing now of a date in the not remote fu- 
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ture. That during our nine years of 
possession we have accomplished some- 
thing besides sJaughter and destruction, 
no one would deny. The greatest of 
our achievements is the establishment 
of the school system, and of local self- 
government in the cities and provinces. 
And yet both of these acts have increas- 
ed the longing of the Filipinos for the 
full management of their own affairs. 
The establishment of the Assembly is, of 
course, the most striking reminder of 
our nation’s good-will toward the na- 
tives, and our promise to turn over the 
government of the Philippines to the 
Filipinos. And Mr. Taft’s sturdy stand 
against the exploitation of the islands 
by the Trusts, rich capitalists, and the 
horde of unprincipled adventurers that 
followed on the heels of the troops, is 
one of the things we can most be proud 
of. 

So far as the new Assembly itself is 
concerned, its powers are, of course, lim- 
ited. It consists of 81 members appor- 
tioned on the basis of one delegate for 
each 90,000 persons, and it may be in- 
creased to 109 members automatically. 
This Assembly is intended to correspond 
to our own House of Representatives, 
and the Philippine Commission is to 
bear to it somewhat the relation of the 
Senate to tha lower house. The Com- 
mission, which is wholly an appointed 
body, will have the right to veto any 
measure of the Assembly. In this way 
“too radical” legislation may be check- 
ed. But the Assembly cannot be de 
prived of its right to express its opin- 
ion. What its course will be, no one can 
foresee. That it will be vigorous in its 
assertion of the right of the Filipinos to 
their own country, we may take for 
granted. As well-wishers, we must hope 
that it will display the same ability that 
won for Aguinaldo’s ill-fated Parliament 
the praise of American observers. We 
wish for it, too, conservatism in utter- 
ance and deed, and that patience which 
is characteristic of those whose cause is 
just. 

That the situation in the islands, al- 
ready a delicate one, may be made more 
critical by the opening of the Assem- 
bly, no one can dispute. Two months 
ago, on August 23, on account of the re- 
appearance everywhere, after the Assem- 
bly elections, of the Filipino flags, the 
Philippine Commission deemed it neces- 
sary to pass a rigid law, forbidding the 
Filipinos to display the “flags, banners, 
emblems, or devices used in the Philip- 
pine Islands for the purpose of rebellion 
or insurrection.” But this was not all; 
the Commission also amended the al- 
ready extremely obnoxious and unwise 
sedition act, as follows: 


Every person who shall utter seditious 
words or speeches, write, publish, or cir- 
culate scurrilous libels against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or the insular 
government of the Philippine Islands, or 
who shall print, write, publish, utter, or 





make any statement or speech or do any 
act which may tend to disturb or obstruct 
any lawful officer in executing his office, 
or which may tend to instigate others to 
cabal or meet together for unlawful pur- 
poses, or which suggests or incites rebel- 
lious conspiracies or riots, or which tends 
to stir up the people against the lawful au- 
thorities or to disturb the peace of the 
community, the safety and order of the gov- 
ernment, or who shall knowingly conceal 
such evil practices, shall be punished by 
a fine not exceeding $2,000 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years, or both, at 
the discretion of the courts. 

All this is aimed, we learn, against 
“post-election celebrations in which 
demonstrations against American sov- 
ereignty are made.”” What the Assembly 
will say to such imitations of the Czar’s 
ukases, to such heavyhanded measures 
for limiting free speech and encourag- 
ing informers, the next few months may 
show. 


FALLING INTO DIS- 
REPUTE. 

When Mr. Chamberlain set out, four 
or five years ago, to make England pro- 
tectionist, the high-tariff Bourbons in 
this country were in ecstasies. The last 
bulwark of free trade was about to be 
destroyed. The whole world would 
shortly come round .to the magic doc- 
trine of getting rich by taxing your- 
self, and where could the ridiculous 
revenue reformers of the United States 
turn for comfort? Tariff revision would 
appear so plain an absurdity that no- 
body outside of a lunatic asylum could 
any longer talk about interfering with 
the beneficent operations of the Steel 
Corporation, for exampfe, by removing 
the needless duty on steel rails. All the 
other tariff beneficiaries were to be left 
encased in their fat, undisturbed. 

Well, a change has come over the spir- 
it of that dream. Our protectionists can 
certainly no more lift up their eyes to 
Chamberlain, whence they thought their 
strength came. He has led his party to 
disastrous defeat, although he had or- 
ganized manufacturers, after the Amer- 
ican fashion, to finance his campaign 
lavishly, which they did in the hope of 
writing their own duties in the law 
afterwards, in the manner of the Mc- 
Kinley Bill. Furthermore, Chamberlain 
is hopelessly broken in health, and per- 
manently retired from public life. The 
net result of his protectionist foray is 
to leave England more firmly commit- 
ted to free trade than ever. If anything 
had been lacking to complete the dis- 
gust of Englishmen of all parties with 
the scheme of a British Zollverein, hav- 
ing preferential trade inside it and high 
duties against nations outside, it would 
have been supplied by the new Austra- 
lian tariff. Against it, English newspa- 
pers of all opinions and public men of 
every faction have been declaiming ever 
since its schedules were first published. 


PROTECTION 





The reason is that this new fiscal law 
of the Australian Commonwealth is real- 
ly a measure of extreme protection. It 
builds high the tariff walls about the 
island continent. There is, indeed, a pre- 
tence of “preference” for British goods, 
but examination proves it to be a sham. 
The framers of the tariff really mean 
to protect Australian manufacturers 
against all effective competition. If 40 
per cent. on blankets,for instance, would 
do it, the duty is made 50, and then a 
kind reduction of 10 per cent. is made 
in behalf of goods from the Mother 
Country. The practical result is well 
depicted in one of Mr. Gould’s cartoons. 
The British lion stands before a high 
tariff wall, over the top of which the 
head of the Australian kangaroo ap- 
pears, and in which two doors are built, 
one entirely shut, the other open a 
crack. The latter is a special concession 
to the lion. “But I can’t get through,” 
he protests. “You were not meant to,” 
cheerfully answers the kangaroo. The 
new tariff is regarded almost universal- 
ly as a death-blow to the fantastic pro 
ject of Chamberlain to wean away the 
colonies from protection by making 
England herself protectionist. It is safe 
to say that, in Great Britain to-day, pro- 
tective tariffs are more abhorred than 
ever, and free trade more firmly based 
than before. The National Review, 
which had staked everything on prefer- 
ential trade, now says gloomily: 

If we cannot get more effective support 
from the colonies in trade and arms 
colonization would mean sheer loss of na- 
tional blood, leading to national death. 

At the very time when alien aid and 
comfort are thus failing our American 
protectionists, they have to face por- 
tents at home. They see the high tariff 
denounced in the house of its friends. 
Never, it is probable, have so many 
trade associations of one kind and an- 
other, from newspaper-proprietors to 
carriage-builders, gone on record with a 
demand that the tariff be revised. Even 
the Protective Tariff League has lifted 
up its heel against Dingleyism, through 
the admission of its Secretary that the 
sentiment for tariff revision is every- 
where rising and will soon be irresisti- 
ble. Protection is losing the supernat- 
ural aspect which it long had in many 
minds. That it does not miraculously 
keep everybody employed and hold 
stocks at top figures, all can now see. 
And once this exaggerated respect has 
been lost, the high tariff comes in for 
outright denunciation. Not in our mem- 
ory have so many abusive things been 
said of it by those who formerly were 
its stoutest champions. 

In this respect, there is a striking 
analogy between the talk to-day about 
protection, and the talk, in 1848-56, 
about slavery. Many frank people in 
the South admitted that slavery was a 
curse. Olmsted on his travels found 
hundreds of men who saw the evil of the 
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institution, and wished to Heaven it ha 

never been established in the South; 
but, of course, they all said that it 
would never do to free the slaves. That 
would ruin everything. Similarly, many 
protectionists are saying to-day that the 
high tariff contains undoubted abomina- 
tions, and has demoralized our politics, 
but that we cannot get rid of it, because 
to attempt to do so would bring univer- 
sal disaster. But slavery disappeared, 
and nobody wishes it back. The South 
is more prosperous than it ever could 
have been under a slave system. In like 
manner, overdone protection will one 
day be swept away, and we shall won- 
der that Americans so long endured it. 
They must see to it that they do not imi- 
tate the pro-slavery men, by making of 
the high tariff, as Von Holst showed 
that the South did of slavery, the more 
of a fetich the more untenable it was 
proved to be. 


THE HAPSBURG MONARCHY. 

In the discussions to which the illness 
of the Austrian Emperor has given rise, 
the remarkable feature is the absence 
of the pessimistic tone with which it has 
been customary to debate the future 
of the Dual Monarchy. That the ter- 
mination of the present reign must 
bring about the dissolution of the Haps- 
burg territories had become a common- 
place of European politics. Today it 
would appear to be admitted that not 
only has the impor: of Francis Jo- 
seph as a unifier b ~xaggerated, but 
that the disintegrai..., forces at work in 
Austria-Hungary have been unduly 
dwelt upon to the exclusion of impor- 
tant factors that make for the mainte- 
nance of the status quo. In saying this 
we do not for a moment deny the im- 
mense loyalty which animates the great 
bulk of Francis Joseph's subjects, a fact 
attested even by the fond way in which 
his former Slav or German subjects in 
this country speak of Unser Ka'ser. 

In two ways the Hapsburg monarchy 
was to be broken up. On the one hand, 
Hungary, chafing under the connection 
with Austria, would refuse to acknowl- 
edge the successor of Francis Joseph; 
on the other, Germany would proceed 
towards the realization of the Pan-Ger- 
manic hope by incorporating the more 
than ten million Austro-Hungarian sub- 
jects of Teutonic race. Add to these 
two possibilities Bohemia, with aspira- 
tions for Czech autonomy, Galicia cher- 
ishing dreams of a _ restored Poland, 
Italy longing for the Tyrol, with minor 
dreams of a Greater Croatia, Greater 
Dalmatia, ete., and there could be little 
doubt that the signal given by the Ger- 
mans and the Magyars would be follow- 
ed by chaos. On the other side, it was 
unlikely that in the absence of a Hun- 
garian secession or an aggressive move 
by Germany, the small Slav nations 
would of themselves attempt the break- 
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up of the monarchy. The problem re- 
solves itself, therefore, largely into the 
question whether the ambitions of Hun- 
gary or of the Hohenzollern rulers call 
for the near dismemberment of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy. In both cases 
the answer must be a negative. 

However pugnacious the Magyar lead- 
ers may have been in their attitude to- 
wards Austria, they have, on the whole, 
recognized that the maintenance of the 
partnership is necessary to their own 
safety. The aid of the Austrian army 
is not to be despised by a nation eager 


to preserve its independence; and it is” 


clear that formal independence is not 
much to be preferred to the virtual in- 
dependence which Hungary at present 
enjoys. The argument that the Hun- 
garians, who have been so recusant to- 
wards their venerable ruler, would be 
still more refractory under his succes- 
sor, is not wholly sound. It may well 
be that the Magyar statesmen have hop- 
ed to extort from the septuagenarian 
Francis Joseph, who is naturally anx- 
ious to leave harmony behind him, great- 
er concessions than they could expect 
from a young monarch with plenty of 
time ahead to settle controversies. Eco- 
nomic reasons, no less than political, 
also counsel Hungary towards modera- 
tion; for, anxious though she may be 
to establish her own industrial indepen- 
dence, she cannot hope to do that as yet 
without the coéperation of the Cisleithan 
half of the monarchy. 

One of the surest guarantees against 
Hungarian secession is to be found in 
the existence of a powerful Austria; for 
such an Austria is not only a desirable 
partner, but may become a formidable 
enemy. In so far as concerns the Aus- 
trian Empire, as distinguished from 
Hungary, it is fully as strong now as it 
ever was during the present reign. In 
spite of continuing echoes of racial 
strife, the recent introduction of uni- 
versal suffrage has reduced to a mini- 
mum the danger from that source. The 
Emperor has recognized the advantages 
that would accrue from the substitution 
of a truly Imperial for a sectional Par- 
liament, and to that end he has been 
willing to work in conjunction even with 
the Socialists. The results of the first 
Reichsrath election last May, on the 
basis of universal suffrage, were disas- 
trous to nationalist parties, like the 
Czechs of Bohemia or the Austrian Pan- 
Germans. The leading parties in the 
Parliament are the Christian Socialists 
and the Social-Democrats, both of which 
as class parties are opposed to national- 
istic separatism. 

As to a Pan-Germanic movement, the 
elections of last May, shattering the 
strength of that party, removed for the 
moment any danger of Hohenzollern ag- 
gression. The German Kaiser, even if 
he were so inclined, would not attempt 
the incorporation of the Austrian Ger- 
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mans without their consent. It is, in- 
deed, doubtful whether the Kaiser would 
care to make the effort in any case. It 
is easy enough to speak of incorporat- 
ing the Germans of Austria into the 
German Empire, but inasmuch as large 
numbers of the Hapsburg Germans are 
scattered all over the monarchy, to a 
large extent in Hungary, it is evident 
that the task cannot be accomplished 
without bringing Germany into confi‘ct 
with the Slavs and the Magyars. That 
such an enterprise might also mean a 
general war, with the Continent arrayed 
against Germany, must alsa be taken 
into consideration. Italy eager for a 
share of the Austrian spoils, Russia 
alarmed by the tremendous advance to- 
wards Constantinople and Asia Minor 
which German success would mean, 
France and Great Britain, as a matter 
of course, would all take sides against 
the Kaiser. 

For the welfare of Europe at large, it 
is desirable that the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy should persist. The very fact 
that it is an association of nations, 
rather than a nation, makes it the fit- 
test place for the working out of a prob- 
lem that is sure to become of greater 
importance with time. That problem 
concerns the fate of the small European 
peoples. Are they bound to be ultimately 
absorbed by the great Powers, or is there 
a chance for the development of a strong 
federated state composed of small na- 
tionalities enjoying ‘extensive political 
and complete cultural autonomy? That 
ideal is row stirring strongly in Rus- 
sia among Poles, Letts, Jews, and Ar- 
meniars It has, of course, been agitat- 
ing the nationalities within the Haps- 
burg realm. Many shrewd observers be- 
lieve that the preservation of that realm 
guarantees the smaller nations the real- 
ization cf the:r ideals; and that under 
the protection of the Hapsburg sceptre 
they msy pursue their own racial devel- 
opment. With vie monarchy broken up 
tuey might be swallowed by their pow- 
erful neightors. 





THE “FACTS” OF HISTORY. 


A pleasant illustration of the science 
of history—it happens that two books 
are published this autumn almost simul- 
taneously, dealing with the same period, 
but with results so diametrically oppo- 
site as to startle even the most harden- 
ed reader. One of these, from the Cath- 
olic Summer School Press, is by Dr. J. J. 
Walsh, and explains its purpose frankly 
in the title: “The Thirteenth Greatest 
of Centuries.” Dr. Walsh admits that 
his thesis. will appear paradoxical, pre- 
posterous, to most people, yet it is easy 
to understand his point of view. Name 
the thirteenth century, and immediately 
we think of Dante and his supreme vi- 
sion; of the Latin hymns, Stabat mater 
dolorosa and Dies ire dies illa, which in 
the magnificence of their rhythm sound 
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like the very trumpets of heaven; of St. 
Francis, who for a while made Chris- 
tianity a reality of common life; of 
Thomas Aquinas, whose “Summa Theo- 
logie” is almost a sum of human knowl- 
edge; of the Gothic cathedrals, the uni- 
versities, the organized charities, the 
great beginnings everywhere — there 
needs no special learning to be stirred 
by the wonders of that age. 

On the contrary, here is another schol- 
ar, G. G. Coulton, with very special 
learning, who comes to us with a second 
edition of his “From St. Francis to 
Dante,” avowing that the thirteenth cen- 
tury was a sink of every kind of skepti- 
cism, vice, misery, cruelty, filth, and 
degradation. About the only good thing 
to be said for it is that the preceding 
ages were even worse. And his point 
of view is also plain. His book is based 
on the well-known Chronicle of Salim- 
bene, the gossiping, very human memoirs 
of a Franciscan friar, who saw the wick: 
edness of the world about him and set 
it down at length for the edification of 
his niece. His intention was honest 
enough, and so indeed is Mr. Coulton’s. 
Says he: 

I have found it hopeless, however, to give 
in a book of this compass more than a very 
small fraction of the evidence, which I have 
collected during the past nine years to 
show that what Salimbene describes is no- 
thing exceptional, but simply the normal 
state of thirteenth century society. 


And what Salimbene and his contem- 
porary chroniclers describe is so bad 
that a good deai of it is left in the orig- 
-inal Latin and tucked away in notes. 
Which of the two is right, Dr. ‘Walsh 
or Mr. Coulton? There is always an 
easy solution of the difficulty when doc- 
tors disagree. Of course, both are equal- 
ly right and wrong, and the truth lies 
in the middle—a shiftless way of decid- 
ing, no doubt. Yet in the present case 
there may be good reason for rejecting 
both extremes, for both writers carried 
an avowed prejudice into the past. Dr. 
Walsh is a devout Catholic, and his aim 
is to show the supremacy of the so- 
called age of faith, when the Roman 
Church had reached the fulness of its 
power. Without impugning his entire 
sincerity, one can see how he would in- 
evitably select for his picture of the age 
the Flowers of St. Francis rather than 
Salimbene’s prying Chronicle, and the 
activity of the universities rather than 
the horrors of civil war. But the preju- 
dice of Mr. Coulton is no less marked; 
he is a stalwart believer in Progress, 
and goes to the thirteenth century with 
the settled conviction that it must be 
seven centuries worse, as it is seven cen- 
turies earlier, than the twentieth. He 
has an absolute measuring rod for the 
rise of civilization, and to belong to the 
past is to be damned. Naturally, in his 
endeavor to flatter the living at the ex- 
pense of the dead, he does not dwell on 








the ancient triumphs of art and relig- 
ion, but gathers his evidence from the 
reformers and scandal-mongers of the 
period. And as the thirteenth century 
is commonly called the age of faith, he 
is bound, first of all, to make it out an 
age of doubt: 

The world is far purer and better for 
the decay of sacerdotalism. One-tenth of 
the abuses that reigned in the thirteenth 
century would have sufficed to wreck any 
cburch in a less barbarous age. Art 
was not the produce of medizval religion, 
but of wWorldliness under some restraint 
of religion, etc. 

Now, we all believe in Progress, but 
is it not possible that the doctrine of 
advance, held absolutely and mechanical- 
ly as Mr. Coulton holds it, may become 
a source of error the more insidious as 
it falls in more perfectly with the cur- 
gent of the day? There is such a thing 
as the fallacy of the present, just as 
there is a fallacy of the past. And these 
two fallacies point to two historical 
methods whose difference is deeper-seat- 
ed than the prejudices of Catholicism 
and Progress. What, in a word, is the 
true criterion of an age, the products 
of its higher and rarer imagination, or 
the daily, unrelieved life of the multi- 
tude? Who reports the thirteenth cen- 
tury truly, Dante or Salimbene? 

Certainly, Dante saw and experienced 
evil enough in his lifetime. He was 
pointed at in the streets of Florence as 
the man who had been through hell; but 
he had also seen the vision of peace. 
How real to him was the consolation of 
that vision, and to what degree does he 
stand for his age? It is a question of 
the reality of the imagination. His- 
torians of the type of Mr. Coulton would 
give to that reality the least value. For 
the distress of Dante’s exile they see 
little compensation in his inner life, and 
even this little is peculiar to himself 
and without meaning to the people for 
whom he wrote down what he felt. 
Again, the danger before the historian 
is the more insidious because it accords 
with his training. The great works of 
the imagination are open to all who can 
read; the task of the scholar is to run 
down the obscure records of an age and 
build up his picture from what the 
world ignores—otherwise, in what is he 
iearned? And the temptation lies there. 
These obscure records are just those 
that contain the minute and ephemeral 
transactions of life, and it is extremely 
difficult to dwell among them continual- 
ly without coming to regard them as the 
only reality, and thus emphasizing them 
far beyond their desert. Dante’s glimpse 
of Beatrice grows more and more a 
shadowy thing, and Salimbene’s com- 
plaint over the vermin of the convents 
more and more a characteristic of the 


century. Not many historians can pre-. 


serve their balance; can at the same 
time see the great things and the little 
things of the past, and compute the 





gains and losses of time. Hence the so- 
called science of history offers one oi 
the subtlest temptations to distort the 
facts. 





CANCER AND TRYPSIN. 

A little more than a year ago we print- 
ed an article on the treatment of can- 
cer by trypsin, summarizing expositions 
of the process contributed by Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby to Harper’s Weekly and Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine. In conclusion we re- 
marked that Dr. Saleeby’s zeal would 
be discounted by cool observers, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that compe- 
tent authorities in London, where the 
method had been tried, were skeptical 
as to cures. In the twelvemonth that 
has passed trypsin has been employed 
in this country, in England, and on the 
European Continent. On the basis of 
these experiments Dr. Saleeby again 
writes in eager support of the treat- 
ment, this time in the September issue 
of the Contemporary Review. In spite 
of his warmth, well-trained scientists 
will, we believe, still maintain an atti- 


tude of skepticism. 


In the first place, the theory upon 
which trypsin is urged—first propound- 
ed by Dr. John Beard, lecturer on com- 
parative embryology in the University 
of Edinburgh—is not yet proved, and 
is, indeed, imperfectly understood. These 
matters are, of course, beyond the lay- 
man; but so distinguished a patholog- 
ist as Prof. James Ewing of the Cor- 
nell Medical School is quoted in the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, December 15, 1906, as wholly un- 
able to follow Dr. Beard’s reasoning, 
“either embryologic or physiologic.” Pro- 
fessor Ewing has also talked with vari- 
ous other “embryologists and physiol- 
ogists, and has found that they, too, 
have been unable to grasp” Dr. Beard’s 
meaning. But, as Dr. Saleeby says, “the 
theory is naught.” It may still be prov- 
ed true; and even if it is both incom- 
prehensible and false, trypsin may con- 
ceivably cure cancer. 

Let us, then, examine some of the 
cases in which he pins his faith. Three 
difficulties attend such examination. For 
one thing, cancer is a generic term, used 
by the laity and by many physicians to 
cover a group of tumors, varying in 
malignancy and obstinacy. For exam- 
ple, epithelioma, a skin-cancer, is fre- 
quently excised completely and perma- 
nently by the knife, and it sometimes 
breaks down and disappears under ap- 
plication of X-rays or radium. There- 
fore, cures of epithelioma signify little 
as regards the more malignant and deep- 
seated types of carcinoma. Furthermore, 
unless the cancer is exposed on the sur- 
face of the body, exact diagnosis is often 
impossible. Even microscopic examina- 
tion of a small scrap may be inconclu- 
sive; for the cells may be mixed and 
different fn different parts of the tumor 
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As the New York Medical Record for 
December 22, 1906, puts it, there may 
not be absolute certainty “until this 
diagnosis has been made a number of 
times by a number of competent micro- 
scopists.” And, finally, a cancer is not 
really cured if it returns to the same or 
to some other part of the body within 
three years. With these points in mind, 
we may consider some of the cases in 
this country to which Dr. Saleeby points 
with pride. 

The first was published by Dr, Clar- 
ence Rice in the New York Medical Rec- 
ord of November 24, 1906. “This,” says 
Dr. Saleeby, “is a case of what cannot 
be doubted to have been cancer of the 
larynx, and it was cured.” Dr. Rice re- 
ports four cases, of which only one was 
benefited by trypsin. He and other 
physicians think the cured case was a 
malignant cancer, but there was no mi- 
croscopic examination; and the exact 
nature of the tumor is therefore uncer- 
tain. 

Dr. Saleeby next cites a report on 
twenty-nine cases, including “two abso- 
lute cures,” by Dr. William J. Morton in 
the New York Medical Record, December 
8, 1906. “Many of the other cases,” adds 
Dr. Saleeby, “are now going on toward 
cures.” But Dr. Saleeby fails to note that 
the two “absolute cures”—to date—re- 
ported by Dr. Morton, were epithelioma; 
and that most of the cases were also 
treated by X-rays. Of the other twenty- 
seven cases, five were dead at the time 
of the report; three had to be operated 
on; three were benefited but little or not 
at all; and sixteen—six of them epith- 
elioma—were improved, at least tem- 
porarily. The report, however, does not 
say they “are going on toward cures.” 
In one of the operated cases, Dr. Mor- 
ton tells us, “a remarkable process of 
retrogression by degeneration and 
atrophy of a carcinomatous breast gland 
to final and curative obliteration has 
been microscopically demonstrated.” 
This case Dr. Saleeby described in an ar- 
ticle in Harper’s Weekly, January 19, 
1907, as “the most valuable, because of 
the completeness of the demonstration.” 
Yet, according to an article in the New 
York Medical Journal of March 2, 1907, 
by Dr. William Seaman Bainbridge, who 
performed the operation mentioned 
above, Dr. Morton’s report was “pub- 
lished in advance of a thorough study 
of the entire tumor mass, and against 
my most emphatic advice.” What is 
more, the patient died in four months, 
with metastatic cancerous growths in 
many other parts of the body. 

Another case noted by Dr. Saleeby 
was a multiple fibrosarcoma of the 
tongue reported by Dr. Frederick Holme 
Wiggin of this city for the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, De- 
cember 15, 1906. According to Dr. Salee- 
by, the patient was “treated and cured 
by trypsin and amylopsin”: but accord- 
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ing to Dr. Wiggin, “the growths at the 
back of the tongue had not quite dis- 
appeared.” Dr. Wiggin also speaks of 
the case as “inconclusive.” Indeed, two 
pathologists pronounced it fibroma, and 
not sarcoma; in other words, not ma- 
lignant. Again, Dr. Saleeby tells us of a 
case of cancer of the stomach treated in 
the clinic of Professor Von Leyden of 
the University of Berlin, and reported 
last January in a German medical pub- 
lication. The remedy applied was “tryp- 
sin, amongst other things,” and the re 
sult was “either great improvement or 
recovery.” Yet, according to the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
May 4, 1907, the verdict from Von Ley: 
den’s clinic is, “that trypsin to date, 
while displaying a curative influence, 
cannot yet be heralded as a definite 
method of treatment.” 

We have considered Dr. Saleeby’s 
strongest cases; we will not weary the 
reader with an analysis of the others. 
It is evident that Dr. Saleeby has writ- 
ten with the enthusiasm of a poet on a 
subject that demands absolutely dispas- 
sionate discussion. Trypsin—like sever- 
al other methods of treatment—appar- 
ently checks, at least temporarily, the 
growth of one or more varieties of can- 
cer and breaks down the cancerous tis- 
sue. Possibly a complete cure for cer- 
tain forms of cancer, even the malig- 
nant, may yet be worked out through 
the employment of trypsin. But that is 
a matter of speculation. We must wait 
several years before we can pass on the 
question of permanent recovery. We 
should therefore be guilty of exciting 
groundless hopes if we did not say 
frankly that to-day there is not a single 
unequivocal record of malignant sarcoma 
or carcinoma cured by trypsin and amy- 
lopsin alone. 








THE GERMAN BOOK WORLD. 


The most ardent adherents of the ultra- 
modern school of German literature are 
beginning to admit that a reaction has set 
in. A general revision of the critical stand- 
ards introducec by youthful heretics has 
resulted in a return to the’old ideals and 
in a restoration to their former exalted 
places of almost all the masters regarded 
as classics. The personality of Goethe was 
not esteemed at its full worth until it began 
to be compared with that of the most pow- 
erful moulder of modern German thought, 
Nietzsche. Even by so radical a writer 
and reformer as Ellen Key, who has be- 
come more popular in Germany than in her 
rative Sweden, Goethe is now pronounced 
the consummation of what Nietzsche only 
aspired to. The steady progress of the 
Goethe renascence far surpasses the Schil- 
ler revival which seemed to have begun at 
the occasion of his centenary. Even the 
tradition that Schiller alone is the Ger- 
man people’s own poet is being disposed 
of by the fact that a demand for good new 
ecitions of Goethe at moderate prices and 
of popviar works on Goethe has increased 
until the publishers’ output in this field has 
assumed remarkable proportions. 





Selections being much favored by Ger- 
man readers, the number of Goethe books 
of that kind is almost appalling. Dr. Wil- 
helm Bode, the editor of the quarterly 
magazine Stunden mit Goethe, now in its 
third year, has edited a selection of the 
letters of Goethe in two volumes under 
the auspices of the Deutsche Dichter 
Gedachtnisstiftung in Hamburg, and has 
also compiled two volumes of aphorisms 
from Goethe’s conversation, called ‘“‘Goethe’s 
Gedanken nach seinen miindlichen Aus- 
serungen (Berlin: Mittler & Sohn.) More 
of Goethe’s conversation is being offered in 
“Goethe im Gespriich,” edited by Franz 
Diebel and Fried. Gundelfinger for the 
Insel-Verlag of Leipzig. One of the most 
practical collections of aphorisms is prob- 
ably that compiled and arranged under 
different headings by Theo. Achelis, and en- 
titled “Was sagt Goethe?’ (Stuttgart: 
Greiner & Pfeifer.) A new edition of the 
Conversations with Eckermann has been 
prepared by Adolf Bartels for Eugen 
Diederichs, Jena. This firm is also publish- 
ing the correspondencewith Bettina vonAr- 
nim, edited by Jonas Frankel, and a note- 
worthy edition in two volumes of the corre- 
spondence with Schiller, prefaced by Hous- 
ton Stewart Chamberlain, whose character- 
ization of the two German masters is one of 
the best in our modern criticism. There 
are numerous new editions. Dr. Georg 
Eillinger is supervising the critical edition 
which bears the imprint of the Bibliograph- 
ical Institute of Leipzig; and the Goethe 
Gesellschaft of Weimar plans an edition 
in six volumes, revised by Erich Schmidt, 
which is to be the people’s Goethe. The 
same society has published a comprehensive 
cc section of “Maximen und Reflexionen.” 
The “Goethe Jahrbuch,” now in its twenty- 
sixth year, edited by Ludwig Geiger, is still 
dcycted to the more serious work of Goethe 
s:bolars. There are new editions of the 
Italian Journey (Berlin: Julius Bard), and 
of the poems (Berlin: S. Fischer). 

Among books on Goethe and his work 
may be mentioned Carlyle’s, in a fine new 
edition by Oesterheld of Berlin; and 
“Goethe’s Tod,’ a faithful record of his 


‘death by Karl Schiiddekopf, is published 


by the Insel-Verlag of Leipzig. Among the 
Breslauer Bietrage zur Literaturgeschichte 
is a treatise on Goethe’s nature-sense by 
Arthur Kutscher. Eugen Diederichs, Jena, 
publishes Jacob Minor’s address on Goethe's 
“‘Mahomet,”” given at the Goethe Day in 
Weimar. A remarkable work has been un- 
dertaken by Hans Gerhard Graf for the 
Literarische Anstalt, Riitten & Loening 
of Frankfort. it is a chronological record 
of Goethe’s opinion of his own works, call- 
ed “Goethe iiber seine Dichtungen,” of 
which five volumes cover the epic and dra- 
matic poems alone; the sixth is to be de- 
voted to the dramas, and the seventh to 
his tyrical poetry. Nor should the pic- 
torial Goethe be forgotten: ‘“‘Goethe Bilder- 
buch” (Leipzig: Schulze), with its well- 
selected and finely reproduced portraits and 
pictures and the carefully edited text. The 
“Goethe Kalender,” edited by Otto Julius 
Bierbaum, who with the late Hartleben was 
one of the faithful adherents of Goethe dur- 
ing the storm and stress, is eagerly wel- 
comed year after year. 

German Romanticism comes in for a large 
share of attention. An edition de luze of 
Brentano’s “Gockel, Hinkel, und Gackeleia,”’ 
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with the designs which the author himself 
had made for the book, is limited to 300 
copies and published by the Insel-Verlag 
of Leipzig. Bettina von Arnim’s novel, 
“Giinderode,” is being brought out by the 
same house. Brentano’s “Godwi” is repub- 
lished by Hermann Seeman, Berlin, and two 
volumes of selections from his writings 
bear the imprint of Herder, Freiburg. The 
centenary of Anastasius Griin has been 
productive of a new complete edition of his 
works in ten volumes (Leipzig: Max Hesse). 
That delightful piece of broad old German 
humor, “Die Jobsiade,” by Kortum, has 
been edited and prefaced by Bierbaum and 
reprinted in a garb faithfully reproducing 
the typography and binding of the period 
when it was first given to the laughter- 
loving world (Leipzig: Insel-Verlag). 
Among the rare and curious works reprint- 
ed under the collective title Die Frucht- 
schale, by R. Piper of Munich, are Jorg 
Wiekram’s story, “Der Goldfaden’”’ (1557); 
a volume of aphorisms by Friedrich Schleg- 
el, called “‘Fragmente und Ideen’’; auto- 
biographical fragments by Adalbert Stift- 
er; a new edition of Platen’s journal; and 
the Irish fairy tales collected by the Grimm 
brothers. A complete edition of their 
“Kinder und Hausmirchen” is _ being 
brought out by J. G. Cotta of Stuttgart. 
Kleist is being republished under the su- 
pervision of Wilhelm Herzog by the Insel- 
Verlag. The same house announces for 
publication in the spring the last work from 
the pen of Nietzsche, “Ecce Homo,” while 
the publisher of Nietzsche’s complete works 
(Leipzig. C. G. Naumann) plans a pock- 
et edition in ten volumes at a moderate 
price. 

A library of selections from the writings 
of the classics bears the pompous title 


Statuen deutscher Kultur (Munich; 
Beck). However carefully they are com- 
piled, it seems doubtful whether the ex- 


cerpts from Jean Paul’s “Titan” and 
“Flegeljahre,” published respectively under 
the titles ‘‘Triume” and “Idyllen,” will 
convey a correct impression of the au- 
thor’s individuality to one not already fa- 
miliar with his writings. The same doubt 
arises with reference to the tales culled 
from “Heinrich von Ofterdingen’”’ and pre- 
sented under the title “Novalis’ Marchen.” 
Ecually ponderous is the collective name 
bestowed upon a similar enterprise, Er- 
zieher zu deutscher Kultur (Jena: Eugen 
Diederichs). The introductory volume, 
“Schiller als dsthetischer Erzieher,” con- 
tains about two hundred extracts from his 
vritings carefully selected and arranged 
by Alexander von Gleichen-Russwurm, 
whose name appears also on the title-page 
of the little volume in the Kultur series 
(Berlin: Marquardt & Co.) called “Schillers 
Weltanschauung und unsere Zeit.”” A com- 
pinion volume to the former work is en- 
tilted “Klassische Schénheit,” and con- 
tains selections from Winkelmann and 
Lessing. ‘Hans Sachs als Humorist,” with 
commentary by Otto Brandt, and the 
“Schopenhauer-Brevier,”’ by Rudolf Pres- 
ber, are books of the same order. Tolstoy 
and Ibsen have not escaped this new form 
of literary exploitation. Their reading of 
life is presented in the “Tolstoi-Buch,” by 
Dr. Heinrich Meyer-Benfey, and “Schicksal 
und Wille,” by Dr. Wilh. Hand. 

A curiously interesting work is called 
“Zehn lyrische Selbstportraits” -(Leipzig: 





Theo. Weicher). It contains facsimile re- 
productions of autobiographical sketches of 
ten contemporary German poets: Ferdi- 
nand von Saar, Felix Dahn, Johannes Tro- 
jan, Martin Greif, Ernst von Wildenbruch, 
Detlev von Liliencron, Gustay Falke, Arno 
Holz, Richard Dehmel, and Otto Julius 
Bierbaum, with portraits from life by M. A. 
Stremel. Some additions to the Kultur 
series are of special interest. Dr. Kithe 
Schirmacher presents an exhaustive state- 
ment of the relations between Germany 
and France since the war of 1870-1, 
“Deutschland und Frankreich, seit finfund- 
dreissig Jahren.’’ Her scholarship and many 
years’ residence in France have peculiarly 
fitted her for this task. Johannes Schlaf 
contributes a_ singularly dispassionate 
treatise on war, “Der Krieg,’”’ in which he 
ives America credit for changing the drift 
of modern thought on that subject, speak- 
ing appreciatively of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, the non-resistant. Eduard von Mayer 
iu “‘Fiirsten und Kiinstler” shows in his- 
torical and philosophical perspective the 
relations between the artists and the pat- 
rons of all times. Jarno Jessen draws a 
sympathetic portrait in “Kaiserin Fried- 
rich,” a woman whose social service ani 
many British innovations endeared her to 
those Germans broad enough to overlook 
the hated British alliance and to see in her 
a remarkable personality. The editor of 
the series, Dr. Cornelius Gurlitt, is the au- 
thor of a book, “Dresden,’’ which presents 
a vivid account of its development as a 
centre of German culture. 

Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach calls a se- 
lection from her works intended for 
young readers “Aus meinen Schriften” 
(Berlin: Gebr. Paetel). It contains some 
of her gems, like the inimitable dog sto- 
ries, “Die Spitzin” and “Krambambuli”; 
and also some of her romantic tales, po- 
ems, and aphorisms, which will be enjoyed 
by readers of every age. Otto Ernst, who 
as a dramatist has risen to a prominent 
place through ‘‘Flachsmann als Erzieher,” 
and as a novelist became famous through 
“Asmus Sempers Jugendland,” is also a 
charming causeur. His volume of humor- 
ous talks, “Vom geruhigen Leben” (Leip- 
zig: L. Staackmann), is a mine of homely 
wisdom, with not a few critical thrusts 
at education, society, etc. Wilhelm Schar- 
relmann, who will be remembered for his 
controversy with the school authorities of 
Bremen, and who, in collaboration with 
Johann Wiegand, wrote that powerful play 
“Krieg,” which was by some critics at- 
tributed to Gorki, has published a volume 
of short stories, “Die Fahrt ins Leben” 
(Berlin: Egon Fleischel & Co.). With a 
remarkably firm grip upon the realities of 
life he combines exquisite sentiment. Some 
of these scenes of everyday life are prose 
poems. Herman Hesse, who since the 
publication of his novel “Peter Camenzind” 
and the deep impression made by his story 
of school life, “Unterm Rad,” has become 
one of those figures in contemporary Ger- 
man fiction that stand for strength, orig- 
inality, and seriousness of purpose, has 
written a book of stories. They need no 
heading like “Aus Kinderzeiten” and “Der 
Lateinschiiler” to suggest a background of 
personal reminiscences, and justify their 
collective title, ‘“Diesseits” (Berlin: S. 
Fischer). With charming simplicity, the 
author reveals the source of his inspira- 





tion—the homely incidents of average life. 
But there is a dignity and sweetness about 
his realism. which proves the progress 
German fiction has made since it has out- 
grown the naturalistic creed. 

A. VON ENDE. 








NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


A little book, well known to collectors of 
first editions of Charles Lamb, under the title 
“Original Letters, &c., of Sir John Falstaff 
and His Friends,” has been included with 
more or less justice in the various Lamb 
bibliographies. It was published in 1796, 
“Printed for the Author.” The strongest 
evidence that Lamb actually had any hand 
in the little book is in a letter by Southey 
te Moxon, dated February 2, 1836, more than 
a year after Lamb’s death. Speaking of 
Lamb’s friend, James (or “Jem’’) White, 
Scuthey says: “He and Lamb were joint 
authors of the ‘Original Letters of Fal- 
staff.’"’ John Matthew Gutch, who was also 
a Christ’s Hospital boy, wrote in his copy 
of the book: 

These Letters were the production of my 

old schoolfellow, James White, with inci- 
dental hints and corrections by another 
schoolfellow, Charles Lamb. 
That indefatigable searcher after everything 
relating to Lamb, Ernest Dressel North of 
this city, has discovered an interesting 
copy of the book. The sheets are actually 
of the first edition, but there is a reprint- 
ed title-page reading, ‘“‘The Second Edition,” 
and dated 1797, instead of 1796. On one of 
the fly-leaves is this inscription, apparently 
in Lamb’s own autograph: “To be half 
bound & Letter’d ‘Falstaff’s Letters.’ ’’ This 
is evidently one of the copies of which 
Bryan Waller Procter tells in his “Memoir” 
of Lamb: “Lamb thought highly of White’s 
book, which he used often to purchase and 
give away to his friends, in justification 
ot his own taste, and to extend the fame 
of the author.” And Procter adds: “The 
copy which he gave me I have still.” 

On Tuesday afternoon and evening, Oc- 
teber 29, the Anderson Auction Company 
of this city sells a selection of books from 
the library of an old New York collector, 
There are a few items of Americana: 
Egede’s “Description of Greenland,” 1745; 
Gordon’s ‘‘New Jersey,”’ 1834; a presentation 
copy of Kennedy’s ‘“‘Texas,” 1841; Ramsey’s 
“Annals of Tennessee,”’ 1853, etc. On October 
30 and 31 this firm offers the library of 
H. C. G. Bals of Indianapolis, which con- 
tains, among other desirable lots, Chaucer’s 
Works, Bonham’s edition, without date, but 
issued about 1550; first editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Lever; a few good Western 
books, such as Dillon’s Indiana, 1843, and a 
long series of presentation copies of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s books. 

The copy of Gabriel Thomas’s “Historical 
and Geographical Account of the Province 
and Country of Pensilvania and of West~- 
New-Jersey,”” London, 1698, which was offer- 
ed at the sale of the library of Rev. Horace 
E. Hayden in Philadelphia on October 17, 
brought $825. Two copies were sold at auc- 
tion in London last season, one bringing 
£160 at Sotheby’s on May 6, and the other 
£99 at Hodgson’s, on May 31. The previous 
American record was $805, in the McKee 
sale in 1902. 
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Correspondence. 


DEFECTS OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE RE- 
QUIREMENTS. 


To THe Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools gave 
much of the time of its meeting last week 
to the discussion of college-entrance re- 
quirements and examinations, a subject 
which, in some of its aspects or particu- 
lars, is almost inevitably assigned a place 
every year in the programme of all our 
lerger educational associations. Indeed, the 
subject is of paramount importance to the 
majority of secondary schools, for the de- 
mands of the colleges determine in great 
measure both the extent and the kind of 
teaching done by the schools. 

In the consideration of this subject the 
opinions of certain classes of persons are 
to be received with caution. These are: 
First, teachers in schools which from their 
situation or by choice prepare for a single 
college; secondly, those college authorities 
whose views are based upon the feeling in 
such schools; and, thirdly, those teachers 
whose one cry is always for easier require- 
ments and easier examinations, to the end 
that their own work may be the easier. The 
first two classes are not able to understand 
how great a boon uniform requirements for 
the different colleges would be to the ma- 
jority of schools, and how greatly the 
schools desire this uniformity. As to the 
last class, I venture to assert that it is 
much smaller than college authorities seem 
disposed to consider it. As a matter of 
fact, teachers know that it is not a difficult 
thing to prepare a boy of any ability for 
any college in a reasonable time, if he 
and his teachers can devote themselves to 
direct preparation for the entrance exam- 
inations of the college of his choice. If any 
one doubts this, let him investigate the re- 
sults obtained by private tutors. 

The secondary schools would do well, it 
seems to me, to agree to urge upon the 
colleges the two vital objections to the 
present system, and to abandon the irritat- 
ing discussion of details until there have 
been established the general principles up- 
on which the objections rest. The first of 
these objections is that there is still so 
great a diversity in the requirements of 
different colleges that the schools cannot 
arrange any course of study in any sub- 
ject which shall prepare for all colleges, 
or even, it is almost safe to say, for any 
two colleges. This fact may unconsciously 
influence the attitude of some private 
schools which owe their patronage largely 
to their fitting boys to meet the peculiar 
requirements of a particular college. It is 
perhaps not to be expected, or even de- 
sired, that all our colleges will agree to 
require only the same subjects of candi- 
dates for admission, but it certainly Is pos- 
sible to make the requirements in a given 
subject identical and to express them in 
identical terms. It serves no high purpose, 
for instance, that Princeton alone should 
require Sallust, and Yale alone require the 
Bucolies of Virgil; that Yale should base 
her examipation in Latin grammar upon 
the Catilinarian orations of Cicero, while 
Harvard sets these orations for the final 
examination and asks the questions in 








grammar in the preliminary examination. It 
is uridignified and demoralizing for a school 
to have to teach candidates for Harvard in 
ene section, candidates for Yale in another, 
and candidates for Princeton in a third. 

But there is something infinitely worse 
than lack of uniformity. Uniform require- 
ments might be vicious, and uniformly vi- 
cious requirements seem to me likely to be 
the result of the little tendency toward uni- 
formity that one may detect in the require- 
ments in Latin. Many teachers would un- 
doubtedly be. willing to see the colleges 
agree upon the same four books of Cesar, 
six orations of Cicero, and six books of Vir- 
gil. For my part, I should prefer to 
continue to prepare some of my stu- 
dents for a college here or there which 
asks only that I send to it boys wno can 
show that they have had the training which 
thorough study of the language gives and 
that they can read Latin. I believe, as I 
have said elsewhere, at greater length and 
with a fuller setting forth of the reasons, 
that a much smaller portion of the Iitera- 
ture should be prescribed, and that ability 
and power should be tested by examinations 
at sight. If the college must know what 
authors and how much of them the candi- 
date has read, a certificate from the school 
would put it in possession of the facts. 

I do not intend to enter here into an at- 
tempt to prove anew the value of the trans- 
lation at sight as a test. I shall merely 
make the assertion that it may be made to 
test the quality of the work done, and that 
this is more important to the college than 
the quantity. Furthermore, I do not urge 
this plan of examination as an easier one 
than that now in vogue. I know by experi- 
cnce that it is harder to prepare a boy so 
that he stall be able to prove that he has 
some mastery of Latin than it is to prepare 
bim to show that he has been carried 
through certain parts of certain authors. 
Many teachers meet the present require- 
ment by simply coaching their students ip 
the authors prescribed, and any system that 
encourages this does an injury to the 
teacher and the boy, and to the cause o 
true education. ’ 

I may state the second objection to the 
present system, then, by saying that it 
holds the schools to a narrow drudg- 
ery, and prevents them from set- 
ting before themselves the highest ideals 
and from contributing their share towards 
rational education. The Latin requirements 
doubtless give the best illustration of the 
evils to which I call attention, but the 
evils exist to a greater or less degree in 
o\her requirements of the colleges. 

The college entrance requirements will 
not satisfy the schools until they are made 
uniform, and so long as the colleges keep 
the requirement in any subject one pri- 
marily of quantity they will continue to 
have reason to complain of the quality of 
the preparation in that subject. They them- 
selves have put the empbasis in the wrong 
piace. That they cannot so arrange their 
requirements and examinations as to de- 
mand and receive satisfactory evidence of 
thorough preparation without prescribing 
the full and exact amount to be studied, is 
a@ priori unreasonable, and has been proved 
untrue by the long experience of at least 
one great university of our own ceuntry. 

JOHN C. KIRTLAND. JR. 


Exeter, N. H., October 14. 





INEFFECTIVE TEACHING IN ENGLISH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Two articles entitled “Overdone 
Teaching in English” have recently ap- 
peared in the Nation. Last week, at a 
meeting of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools in Bos- 
ton, there was a further attack upon Eng- 
lish as it is taught in the schools and 
colleges. This cumulative arraignment. 
can not but sting into instant questioning: 
any one who is attempting, with the re- 
proach ever before him of the “monstrous: 
disproportion between energy expended and 
results’ obtained,” to teach English im 
either school or college. Is the teaching 
of Exglish in our preparatory schools rea}- 
ly overdone, or is it wrongly, ineffectively 
done? Is the difficulty a matter of quan-- 
tity and nature of material, or is it a mat-- 
ter of method of attack, of end in view? 
These are the questions crystallized by the: 
attacks of Prof. F. B. Gummere, Prof. A.. 
G. Newcomer, and the New England Asso- 
ciat'on of Colleges and Schools. 

Bo h Professor Gummere and Professor 
Newcomer maintain that the radical error 
in o'r present system of English instruc- 
tion is the amount and nature of the read- 
ing prescribed. They would reduce by half 
the present list, discarding fiction, such as, 
“Ivanhoe,” as never meant for study, set- 
ting aside the intenser classics, such as 
“Macbeth,” for matureryears. There might, 
one may grant, be a wise simplification of 
the l'st of books assigned for careful study: 
“Macbeth” might, perhaps, give way to a 
simpler historical play—though I question 
it; Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation” may 
more certainly yield with profit to short- 
er speeches. But to reduce the list by 
half, and substitute for a first-hand deal- 
ing with books a history of literature with 
certain selected texts as samples, would 
surely be a fatal retrogression. There 
must inevitably result a cramming of the 
mind with dead material of dates and char- 
acteristics; we should have conscientious 
teachers giving the book in toto; and then, 
speedily, examinations covering the ground 
from Caedmon to Stevenson—the very cam- 
el of the fable stalking through our 
schools in place of the gnat. 

The whole present system is, after all, a 
System of samples, and Professor Gum- 
mere’s contention that our study of the 
“classics” leaves no rich field still fallow, 
and results in “an invasion and forced 
possession of lighter literature which time 
can seldom cure,” is hardly justified by 
facts. The whole land of the ballads and of 
Scott Hes behind “Ivanhoe’’; the whole 
Forest of Arden, the coast of France, and 
the London of Prince Hal, the Rome of the 
ancient Ca@sars, lie away beyond the bor- 
ders of the Scottish heath. And many boys 
and girls learn the way to them in the 
school. My own experience in preparatory 
teaching, the general consensus of opinion 
among freshmen newly come from their 
preparatory training, convince me that here 
lies the fundamental weakness of Professor 
Gummere’s plea for a saving of the classic 
for maturer years, and a substitution of 
“the average, the sprightly, the attrac- 
tive, the typical’’ in the preparatory grades. 
Doubtless there are some so bored by a 
study of some “masterpiece” in school that 
they fly full speed to the lightest litera- 








ture. No wonder, if in a highly reputable 
New York school “Lady of the Lake’’ is 
read in two grades and studied in a third, if 
in a Massachusetts high school lines of 
“Julius Cwsar’ are doled out to the whis- 
perer to be memorized in amounts propor- 
tioned to his crime! Let judgment fall, 
howeyer, not upon the unfortunate master- 
piece, but upon the stupidity of teachers. 
Match these less frequent cases with the 
countless instances in which Homer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, read under the guid- 
ance of a genuine lover of them, have ren- 
dered quick the spirit of the boy and girl, 
and sent them, face forward forever, into 
the Promised Land of books. To many a 
one the written pages of the classics speak 
no word till a man possessed by the great 
human spirit that breathes through them 
has interpreted the writing. A few are for- 
tunate enough to be led from their own 
homes into the vital, human world of the 
best literature—of such, doubtless, Profes- 
sor Gummere is thinking; but the majority 
of American boys and girls, from the poor- 
est to the richest, must find their way 
thither through the instigation and guid- 
ance of the schools, or-not at all. But few 
in proportion go from our schools to our 
colleges; to save the best for maturer 
years and college courses, and to abide in 
the mediocre during preparatory training, 
is inevitably to make the mediocre a per- 
manent abiding place for many a restless, 
but untutored mird. The course of action 
suggested by Professor Gummere is the 
shortest and most direct way, I believe, to 
that “forced possession of lighter litera- 
ture” which he would avoid. 


The giants of the old days did not leave 
their Virgil and Horace, their Homer and 
Zschylus, for “‘maturer years”; they stud- 
fed them in the schools. And the result 
was a living culture which we moderns do 
not attain, and the way to which does not 
lie in a substitution of “the sprightly” for 
the lofty. Nor will a mastery of our Eng- 
lish tongue and power of expression ever 
come to us through the study of grammar 
and composition advised by Professor New- 
comer in the time saved by this reduc: 
tion of the reading list. Right and very 
essential such a study is in its place, as a 
strong foundation, but equally powerless is 
it to give, without the aid of much, and 
that the best, literature, that fine sense fot 
the values of language which is the essence 
of culture and the source of all fineness of 
expression. That can come only through 
genuine familiarity with sounding English 
prose, as in the old days it came from deep 
grounded acquaintance with pure Latin and 
sonorous Greek. 

I cannot think that Professor Gummere 
and Professor Newcomer have truly point- 
ed out the fault in our English teaching. 
Their criticisms have an unconscious per- 
sonal bias: the ballad stage does not last 
through all the preparatory years; English 
grammar and rhetoric cannot forever sup- 
ply the place of literature, even in the pre- 
paratory school. The line of thought in 
the papers read before the New England 
Association of Colleges and Schools is more 
suggestive of practical relief. In all the 
vigorous attack upon the excessive amount 
of the college requirements in general and 
ir particular, there was a notable rest from 
battle with the amount of the English re- 
quirement. Not quantity norquality of read- 
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ing assigned was the fault pointed out as 
lying at the bottom of our present ineffec- 
tive English teaching; the fault stressed 
in no uncertain terms by Dr. Farrand of 
Newark Academy, and more particularly by 
President Faunce of Brown University, was 
the method of attack, the substitution of 
knowledge as an end to our study of litera- 
ture in the schools in the place of appreci- 
ation and power of expression. The exami- 
nations set in English by most colleges— 
with the exception, named, of Harvard, and 
with the exception also of Bryn Mawr, where 
power to write, not knowledge, per se, is 
tested—are cramping the English in our 
preparatory schools. While over-edited 
text-books and English examinations of the 
present kind press upon the indifferent boy 
or girl, and the unwilling but submissive 
teacher, the necessity of knowing, for mere 
knowing’s sake, at a definite examination 
time, the mass of allusions and facts, the 
sum and substance, of every masterpiece 
named in the “Study and Practice” list, the 
teaching of English will be devitalized. 
While every book studied must be bared 
to the skeleton, and every bone numbered 
against that same examination day, there 
can be none of the joyous illumination that 
comes from order, and clarity, and fineness 
of discrimination, to light the way to per- 
sonal achievement. Only the teacher who 
will let his fearful conscience lie low, and 
his spirit rise, can wholly surmount these 
difficulties and stimulate the schoolboy and 
girl to vital appreciation and thought and 
expression. 

The American people have a_ right to 
question why the energy and time and 
money expended upon the teaching of Eng- 
lish in our schools and colleges to-day have 
nc more effect. The English colleges, we 
are told, have no elaborate courses in Eng- 
lish, yet turn out men cultured in speech 
and written word; the French schools have 
no courses in composition, yet send out 
students who can write French. And we 
bring forth, after hard labor, men “‘il- 
literate and unashamed’’—to use President 
Faunce’s graphic phase—before the beauty 
of their own language! These compari- 
sons are illuminating, and both confirm 
and add to the ideas already suggested. The 
training of the French school and uni- 
versity makes every written work a “‘com- 
position,” every master of science or econo- 
mics, of history or mathematics, a master 
also of French. That fact is to me the 
most illuminating that can be brought to 
bear upon the present situation. We waste 
time hopelessly through specialization and 
lack of codédperation. While we train stu- 
dents to write themes on subjects connect- 
ed with English courses, and other depart- 
nents allow the same students to write the 
detail of their regular work as fancy dic- 
tates, regarding only substance, and accept- 
ing slipshod English, we shall never send 
from our schools to our colleges, from our 
colleges to the outer world, writers of clear 
and efficient English. Yet, in no school or 
cecllege, so far as I know, is real codpera- 
tion established. We are making a begin- 
ning at Wellesley, but beginnings are ever 
difficult, and the public opinion necessary 
te assure success is not yet established. 
In it, to my mind, lies the great hope of our 
future effectiveness. 

But, one may say, if English courses 
trained students as they should train them, 
they would spontaneously, instinctively, 





write clear English always. Instinct!—in- 
stinct springs from inheritance and child- 
hood training; lacking it, a man must 
learn by slow, difficult degrees to conform 
to custom. Our schoolboys and schoolgirls, 
our college men and women, are no Latins 
by inheritance, and they come very often 
from homes wherein is no instinct for cul- 
ture, no instinct that leads to comeliness 
of speech or manner. Remembrance of the 
cultured homes from which the men of the 
English colleges pass by way of the far- 
famed classical training of the public 
schools to the university, points the moral, 
and makes only more visible the darkness 
of the cultureless homes in our money-get- 
ting land. We deal with another race—a 
motley, composite, untrained race—and 
there is vital need that concerted training 
in our schools and colleges act as a sub- 
stitute for that inheritance and breeding 
which best of all beget spontaneous and in- 
stinctive purity of speech. 

Truly, not less but more of the best that 
literature can give, a more vital compre- 
hension of the magnificent power of the 
English classics to mould mind and spirit 
and speech—these are essentials, if we are 
ever to create in America that fine spirit of 
culture, that fine sense of rectitude in things 
intellectual as well as in things moral, for 
which the whole land thirsts. 

AGNES FRANCES PERKINS. 

Wellesley College, October 16. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr. The letter of Prof. F. B. Gummere 
iu your issue of September 19, and that of 
Prof. A. G. Newcomer, in your issue of 
October 3, are both much to the point. 
Nevertheless they suggest the question; 
Why don’t you do something about it? 

The present course of English instruction 
:n our secondary schools is not a diabolical 
invention of those in charge of the schools, 
On the contrary, it is the direct and logical 
outgrowth of the entrance requirements 
outlined with tiresome similarity in nearly 
all college catalogues issued throughout the 
United States. There is no avail in pri- 
vately advising teachers to do one thing, 
while officially countenancing another. If 
college instructors in English are really 
desirous of a change in the condition of 
affairs, they must realize that the remedy 
lies in their hands, and in theirs only; they 
must completely revolutionize the college 
entrance requirements. 

Unfortunately this is more easily said 
than done. In too many of our universities 
and colleges there is a sharp line of de- 
marcation drawn between “rhetoric” and 
“literature.” Rhetoric, and all that it pre- 
supposes by way of previous preparation, 
is looked upon with suspicion and bare 
toleration. The voice of command is that 
which ponderously reiterates the opinion 
that, if youth be sufficiently stuffed with 
literature, enough rhetorical juice wil! un- 
consciously be expressed for the due diges- 
tion of the lump. 

Such being the case, there can be slight 
hope for a universal reform. Radical ao- 
tion must be taken where radical action is 
possible; that is, in institutions whose de- 
partments of English are at oncé united 
and enlightened. There should be enough 
such institutions to codperate successfully 
in the establishment of an entrance re- 
quirement in English, suited not only to 
the immediate needs of the secondary- 
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school student, but to his preparation for 
maturer thought in college. A group of 
New England colleges have already made 
a feeble attempt in the suggested direction. 
I have no right to say that they would wel- 
come an infusion of enthusiasm from South 
and West; but there is no reason why they 
should not. HOMER EATON KEYES. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., October 9. 





THE “S.P” OF PHI BETA KAPPA. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: A recent issue of the Providence 
Journal contained a discussion of the mean- 
ing of the letters S.P., which stand on the 
key of Phi Beta Kappa. It is there stated 
that the meaning of these letters may be 
quite unknown, or that they may be the 
initials of Societatis Particeps. Since the 
original minutes of Phi Beta Kappa give 
an answer to the question which differs de- 
cidedly from these, I address this letter to 
you. 

I remained at Williamsburg last month 
after the meeting of the Triennial Council 
of Phi Beta Kappa in order to examine 
carefully the minutes of the society with 
reference to this point. They yielded evi- 
dence which was unexpectedly clear and 
unequivocal. The main evidence lies in the 
presence of the dot of the letter é in each 
word, which was not erased, and in depres- 
sions in the paper corresponding to the 
erasure of parts of letters extending above 
and below the line. These are so placed 
as to leave little doubt that the letters 
stand for the words Societas Philosophica. 
These words may be regarded as practical- 
ly certain, with the exception of the termi- 
nation of the second. In that part of the 
word which follows the second Ah we have 
no indications of the letters, and cannot 
decide with certainty on the number. The 
space is such that there must have been 
more than two letters; and four, such as 
would be contained in Philosophorum, would 
be rather too long, although not impossible. 
There is nothing in the manuscript to de- 
cide a choice between Philosophica and 
Philosophie. E. A. BIRGE. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, October 16. 


Notes. 














Putnams announce the following volumes 
of the Cambridge University Press: “The 
Life of Sir Richard C. Jebb,” by Caroline 
Jebb; ‘“‘Pages of Greek Verse,”’ by Walter 
Headlam; “Scientific Papers,” by G. H. 
Darwin; “Algebraic Equations,” by G. B. 
Mathews: “The JAtaka. or Stories of the 
Buddha’s Former Births,’”” vol. VI.; and 
“The Introduction to the Theory of Mul- 
tiple-Periodic Functions,” by H. F. Baker. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. are publishing several 
additions to their various series: in the 
London Library, “Popular Tales from the 
Norse” by Sir George Webbe Dasent, “Spec- 
imens of English Dramatic Poets” by 
Charles Lamb, and “Notes on the Parables 
of Our Lord” by Archbishop Trench; in the 
Muses’ Library, the Poetical Works of Thom- 
as Campion edited by Percival Vivian; in 
the New Universal Library, “‘A Summer fn 
Sky” by Alexander Smith, and “The Life 
of Cardinal Wolsey” by George Cavendish. 


W. M. Rossetti has prepared two more 





volumes about the Rossetti circle to be 
published by Brown, Langham & Co. (Lon- 
don). One is the “Diary of Dr. Polidori,” 
his uncle; the other is the “Letters of 
Christina Rossetti’ with notes and por- 
traits. 

The Baker & Taylor Co. is preparing what 
is to be called the Child’s Guide Series. 
The first volume, “The Child’s Guide to 
Pictures,” will be by Charies H. Caffin. A 
guide to mythology will be written by Mary 
E. Burt, and biography will be treated by 
Edwin and Catherine Markham. 


William Knight's “Victorian Anthology,” 
in the Newnes-Scribner thin paper series, 
has at least the virtue of inclusiveness. 
Tennyson, and Browning, to be sure, are 
barred out because their works are so well 
known and because it would be so difficult 
to draw the line when once selection be- 
gan. But as a compensation, Dr. Knight 
begins as far back as Charles Lamb, who 
ied in 1834, and is in no proper sense a 
Victorian, and takes in many poets not 
commonly read. His choice and sense o1 
proportion are sometimes puzzling. Thus, 
four poems are taken from Adelaide Anne 
Procter, whereas from Matthew Arnold 
there are only three, two sets of stanzas 
from “Empedocles,” and “A Wish.” Again 
Clough has eight poems, as if he were 
more important than the elegiast who sang 
his death. We observe that the American 
poets are well represented, even including 
Walt Whitman. 

In the same series Dr. Knight has the 
first volume, containing the longer poems, 
of Scott. The shorter poems are reserved 
for a second volume. 

“The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe,” col- 
lected and edited by E. C. Stedman and 
G. E. Woodberry, and published by Stone 
& Kimball in 1895, is now brought out by 
Duffield & Co. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. issue a second and 
cheaper edition of Florence A. Maccunn’s 
“Mary Stuart.” In reviewing this book, 
April 26, 1906, the Nation characterized it 
as “a simple, lively narrative of the re- 
markable adventures through which Mary 
Stuart passed.” 

Members of the Congregational Church 
will be glad to know that “The ‘Retracta- 
tion’ of Robert Browne, Father of Congre- 
gationalism,”’ has been edited by Champlin 
Burrage and published by Henry Frowde. 
It is printed from the MS. in Lambeth 
Palace Library. 

“The Modern Reader’s Bible,” arranged 
by Richard G. Moulton, hitherto issued ina 
number of small volumes, is now published 
by the Macmillan Co. in a single volume. 

John Lane Company will soon have ready 
for publication a luxurious reprint of Jere- 
my Taylor’s “Marriage Ring,’’ with notes 
by Francis Coutts. 

From the State University of Iowa has 
recently been issued the first number of a 
serial publication, to be known as the 
Iowa Studies in Language and Literature. 
The special title of this number is “The 
Syntax of the Genitive Case in the Lindis- 
farne Gospels,’’ by Christian Emil Bale. It 
therefore forms a contribution to the 
study of the Northern form of Old Eng- 
lish, a field which, formerly little known, 
has in recent years received increased at- 
tention, especially on the side of pronun- 





ciation and inflections. This is no doubt 
due to a fuller recognition of the import- 
ance of Northern English for an under- 
standing of standard English of to-day. 
From the point of view of the use of the 
genitive case Mr. Bale discusses nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives, and the (modern) 
phrasal possessive with “of,” of which 
there are numerous instances in Northern 
Old English two hundred years before it 
was established in (the Southern) Eng- 
lish of London. While this form may have 
developed wholly indépendent of foreign 
influence, the author seems inclined to re- 
gard it as in part due to the wide distri- 
bution of Norse in Northern England, in 
which language similar constructions were 
common. 


The Boston Athenzum centenary is ap- 
propriately eelebrated by the publication of 
a@ memorial volume, which opens with a 
genial characterization of the influence of 
the Atheneum on American literature, by 
Prof. Barrett Wendell. As he calls up the 
distinguished men who frequented the li- 
brary one cannot doubt that to it was 
largely due the fact that “the Boston of the 
mid-nineteenth century ... was. the 
most memorable centre of intellectual ac- 
tivity yet developed in English-speaking 
America.”” Among them are the historians 
Prescott, Bancroft, Sparks, Ticknor,: Hil- 
dreth, and Parkman; the statesmen Webs- 
ter and Sumner; the divines Channing and 
Emerson. As his “‘Note-Books” indicate, 
Hawthorne was an occasional visitor, 
while the records show that Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, “who began as a grave reader of 
works on medicine, ended as a riotously 
general reader of everything which could 
possibly interest his humanely assimila- 
tive mind; his record, indeed, makes one 
half believe that without the Athen#um we 
might never have had, in its full luxuriance, 
that wonderful Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.” The librarian, Charles K. Bolton, 
contributes an historical sketch in which 
are some interesting facts in regard to the 
earliest Boston libraries. The first wa3 
that for which Capt. R. Keayne, in his will 
dated in 1653, made provision, “a Library & 
Gallere for Devines & Schollers to meete 
in.” His books, which he bequeathed to it, 
he adds, are “not simply for show, but 
properly for use, they being all English, 
none Lattine or Greeke; . .. and though 
my bookes be not many, nor very fitt for 
such a worke being English & smale 
bookes, yet after this beginning the Lord 
may stirr up some others that will add 
more to them & helpe to carry the worke 
on by bookes of more valew, antiquity, use 
anc esteeme.” It is evident that in old 
times more than the intellectual needs of 
readers was cared for, as the first librarian 
of the Athenwum notes in a blank-book, “A 
box of Snuff is wanted.” Women were not 
admitted until March, 1829, when “the 
Trustees voted to give free use of the Li- 
brary to Miss Hannah Adams, the his- 
torian.”” Referring to this unprecedented 
event, Josiah Quincy, in his history of the 
library, says: “One solitary female ventur- 
ed to claim the freedom of its alcoves, and 
to endure the raising of the masculine eye- 
brows, provoked by the unaccustomed 
sight.” Among the other contents are lists 
vf the officers, members of the staff, pro- 
prietors, chief gifts and bequests, and the 
special collections. These include 384 books 
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which belonged to George Washington, first 
editions of American authors, international 
law, and Confederate literature or books 
and newspapers published in the Southern 
States during the civil war. The value and 
attractiveness of the volume are enhanced 
by the thirty-four illustrations, portraits 
of the presidents and librarians, and pic- 
tures of the various homes of the library. 


G. M. Godden of Kincairney, Weybridge, 
Surrey, England, is preparing a life of the 
novelist Henry Fielding, to be published 
next spring. He desires copies for publi- 
cation of any autograph letters by or to 
Fielding. 


Sig. Ernesto Nathan has edited the edi- 
zione diplomatica of Garibaldi’s ‘‘Memorie” 
from the definitive autograph copy (Turin: 
Societ&a Tipografico-Editrice Nazionale). 
The volume is handsomely printed, and will 
be henceforth for every reader and stu- 
dent the authentic source of one of the 
world’s most remarkable autobiographies. 
Had Odysseus, returned to Ithaca after his 
many wanderings, written his memoirs, they 
would probably have more ‘nearly resem- 
bled these confessions of Garibaldi than 
any others the world now has or is likely 
to have. We may remark also that it is 
two men of action, and not men of letters— 
Garibaldi and Grant—who produced the 
foremost autobiographies of their genera- 
tion. 


The publication in Italy of works on the 
Risorgimento goes on apace. We have re- 
ceived lately two volumes concerning men 
who, though not of the first importance, 
were nevertheless concerned in critical 
events. First, Michele Rosi writes of An- 
tonio Mordini under the obscuring title 
“Il Risorgimento Italiano e l’Azione d’un 
Patriota, Cospiratore e Soldato” (Rome: 
Casa Editrice Nazionale). Next, Capt. N. 
M. Campolieti deals with Carlo de Cristo- 
foris in “La Mente e ]’Anime d’un Eroe” 
(Milan: L. Mondaini). As Mordini and 
Cristoforis were both republicans, these 
volumes are valuable because they throw 
light on republican activity in 1848-9 and 
on the succeeding decade of conspiracies. 
Mordini’s career, which extended down to 
1902, is also interesting as showing how the 
young Mazzinian of 1848 grew naturally to 
be in his prime a loyal minister of the 
Crown. ’ 


The publishing house of Nicola Zanichelli, 
ir Bologna, which brought out Carducci’s 
later writings, as well as his collected 
works, has just issued, through the Italian 
press, an appeal addressed to all who pos- 
sess letters of Carducci, inviting their co- 
operation in the preparation of an edition 
of his correspondence. Zanichelli has pur- 
chased from Carducci’sheirs the publisher’s 
rights to all the letters in their possession. 
The work, which will cover a period of 
more than fifty years, should be not only 
of the greatest importance for the history 
of Italian literature, but also, if the pub- 
lishers succeed in bringing together con- 
siderable correspondence of Carducci’s 
earlier life, of not a little interest for the 
political history of the first troublous years 
of united Italy. 

In a book of 164 pages, entitled “Japans 
Zukunftsreligion’’ (Berlin: Karl Curtius), 
Dr. Hans Haas, for many years pastor of 
the progressively inclined Protestant con- 
gSregations in Tokio and Yokohama, pub- 
lishes three lectures, in which he discusses 





the development of religious forces in Ja- 
pan. He regards a modern type of Chris- 
tian religious thought as the most likely 
to prevail there. Quoting the statement of 
Count Ito, to the effect that the only true 
civilization is based on Christian princi- 
ples, and that the future leaders of Japan 
must be men educated in acoordance with 
the teachings of Christianity, Dr. Haas 
declares that modern Japan is rapidly dis- 
carding its old religious ideas, the main- 
stay of which is still Buddhism; and that 
Christianity properly presented will appeal 
strongly to the Japanese as the correct 
substitute. This opinion is not altogether 
in harmony with that of other observers, 
but the author insists that his views are 
not too rosy, since, within fifty years more 
has been achieved in Japan than in any 
other mission field. 


Under the title “Moderne Propheten,” 
Karl Résener, has begun the publication of 
a series of critical essays on the ideas and 
ideals of leaders of modern thought, par- 
ticularly in religion and philosophy. The 
first volume, just issued by Beck of Munich, 
a work of 231 pages, deals with Hartmann, 
Tolstoy, and Nietzsche. The discussions 
are not of a sensational character, but are 
marked by objective scholarship. A second 
volume is to discuss Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
Emerson; and a third, perhaps, Chamber- 
lain, Gobineau, and Naumann. The group- 
ing in the first volume is certainly not 
based on a harmony of thought on the part 
of the “‘prophets,” for Nietzsche’s contempt 
for the philosophy of Hartmann is well 
known. ba 

The well known German Oriental travel- 
ler and savant, Max Schlagintweit, has re- 
cently issued two small volumes. The first 
is entitled, “Verkehrswege und Verkehrs- 
projekte in Vorderasien,’” which, with a 
chart, comes from the house“of Paetel, in 
Berlin. The work gives a bird's-eye pic- 
ture of the railroads of Asia Minor, Syria, 
Transcaucasia, and Turkestan. By way of 
appendix Major Schlagintweit gives a sur- 
vey of the roads of the Iran. The other 
volume, entitled “Die Reform im Kongo- 
staat,” from the house of Oldenbourg, in 
Munich, is a cool discussion of the Congo 
problem. The author is of the conviction 
that a group of British merchants in Liver- 
pool in conjunction with others of Ham- 
burg, are decrying the present condition 
of affairs in the Congo for the purpose of 
having Great Britain take possession of 
this country. The writer insists that af- 
fairs in the Congo are in a satisfactory con- 
dition, and do not justify interference on 
the part of outsiders. 


The building of the Baghdad Railway is 
strougly urged by the noted traveller, Mark 
Sykes, in an account of a recent journey 
in northern Mesopotamia, published in the 
Geographical Journal for October. He says 
that it will not only put an end to the 
ceaseless intertribal warfare between the 
Kurds and Arabs, but it will change the 
nomads into cultivators of the soil. The 
leading Kurdish chieftains in the region 
through which it will pass are eager for it. 
One of them said to him: “When the rail- 
way comes, we shall be very rich. I shall 
bring all my people down here; the gov- 
ernment will be forced to protect them; 
and we may build, perhaps, five hundred 
villages.” The truth of this statement is 





proved by what is taking places ‘in- fi¢ 
country around Aleppo, since its iné¢reasing 
size and prosperity has made it ‘necessary 
to bring the Bedawin under control. Ten 
years ago the sixty-mile tract between that 
city and the Euphrates was practically an 
uninhabited desert. Last year Mr. Sykes 
passed over it and never left ‘cultivated 
land until he was “within two hours’ ride 
of the river.” In another @istrict fifty-six 
new villages have sprung up inthe last 
three years, showing that all that is needed 
for the regeneration of the country is the 
protection of the peasant farmer. 


Some interesting facts illustrating the 
influence the librarian may exert on the 
quality of books Circulated, by the mere 
display in attractive editions and on con- 
venient and conspicuous shelves of the 
most approved books; are reported ‘by the 
head of the circulating department of the 
Grand Rapids Public Library in the - 
Library Journal. For the display of such 
books as are deemed especially worthy of 
attention, a special room has been fitted 
up to hold about -2,500- volumes. - Here 
among the better grade of the new and 
popular books have been placed during the 
year excellent editions of the principal 
works of the great writers of the world, 
and from this room are now circulated 
more than one-third of all the books ts- 
sued from the library, though it contains 
only about 3 per cent. of the total stock. 
The novels of Jane Austen, Hawthorne, 
Victor Hugo, the essays and histories of 
Irving, Gilbert White’s “‘Natural History 
of Selborne,” which, in the former indis- 
criminate arrangement, were drawn only 
once or twice a year, have, since the new 
plan went into effect, been issued as many 
times a month, and some of them have 
rivalled in popularity the ‘much adver- 
tised books of the hour. All ‘the larger 
libraries now report regularly the propor- 
tion of fiction circulated, and from the high 
percentage the conclusion has been drawn 
that the great majority of the patrons ot’ 
the public library use it only for drawing 
fiction; but there may be a great dif- 
ference between the percentage of fiction 
drawn and the percentage of the library’s 
patrons that draw it. To get at the lat- 
ter fact a special investigation has recent- 
ly been made by the Grand Rapids Library, 
Of the total card holders, numbering 15,- 
000, only 3,890 drew fiction during the past 
year, and of these, 1,050, or about 7 per 
cent. of the library’s patrons, drew more 
than 60 per cent. of all the novels taken 
out. A further study showed that 3,071 
novels, or 16 per cent. of the whole is- 
sue, were drawn by 152 card holders. Thus, 
the large relative issue of fiction seems 
due, not as is so generally complained, to 
the demands of the public at large, but 
to the voracious appetite of a small pro- 
portion of readers. It is hoped that further 
investigation along this line may be made 
in other cities. , 


Good reading and the intelligent use of 
the public libraries of Great Britain are 
significantly aided by the National Home 
Reading Union. The membership is large 
and the “special courses’’ are now more 
than fifty in number, says the chairman, 
Dr. Alex. Hill, master of Downing College, 
Cambridge, in a communication to the 
London Times. In response to the interest 
excited by the controversy last winter in 
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regard to the place of Greek in education, a 
course of reading, “Homer in Translations,” 
was prepared which proved so successful 
that a general request has been made for 
a similar course on the Greek dramatists. 
This and courses on Oriental literature, 
Carlyle, Goethe and Schiller, Tennyson, 
History of The Netherlands, Marco Polo, 
heredity, and the origin and history of cul- 
tivated plants are the most recent additions 
to the list. 





GREEK RELIGION. 


The Culte of the Greek States. By Lewis 
Richard Farnell. 5 vols. Vols. III. and 
IV. Oxford: University Press. III., pp. 
398; IV., pp. 454. 40+652 plates. $9.75. 


An epigrammatic saying was current 
among scholars a few years ago, that the 
Greeks had a rich mythology, but no re- 
ligion, while the Romans had a well-estab- 
lished religion, but no mythology. This 
idea, if it still existed, would be over- 
thrown by the mere appearance of these 
large volumes on Greek cults. The first 
two volumes of the work were published in 
1895; the fifth volume, on the cults of he- 
roes, is to be published in a year or two. 

The whole field of Hellenic antiquities 
has assumed a different aspect in the last 
half-century, because of the discovery of 
more than a hundred thousand inscriptions 
on stone, and of a profusion of old coins 
and painted vases, and the uncovering of 
the ruins of many ancient structures. But 
perhaps no part of this field has changed in 
appearance more completely than that oc- 
cupled by mythology and religion. Trea- 
tises on these kindred subjects used fo 
have a rather bad name among gcholars, as 
being based on imagination rather than on 
fact. At one time the myths of Greece, 
so far as was possible, were brought into 
relation with those of ancient India, and 
all facts inconsistent with this hypothesis 
were supposed to be late accretions to the 
story. Some thought the solar myth ex- 
plained most of Greek belief with regard 
to gods and heroes. Other scholars ac- 
cepted much as due to the Egyptians and 
Phenicians. Others still inclined to the 
view of Euhemerus—that the Greek gods 
and demi-gods were only mighty men of 
valor, whose achievements had been mag- 
nified after their deaths. Some were dis- 
posed to derive all Greek religion from the 
worship of ancestors, and almost all of 
the Hellenic deities were said to have been 
originally gods of the lower world. In 
these discussions the word chthonic ap- 
peared often, and was treated as a univer- 
sal solvent. Theosophists found indica- 
tions of serpent and phallic worship in 
Greece as well as elsewhere. Then schol- 
ars endeavored to explain what was ob- 
scure in the religion of ancient Greece from 
what has been observed in modern races 
at a primitive stage of culture, and general 
anthropological principles were applied, of- 
ten excessively. Thus the totem was in- 
troduced into Greece, even in cults which 
afforded no apparent indication of it, and 
the matriarchate was made to explain the 
prominence of the goddesses Hera, Athena, 
Aphrodite, and Artemis. More recently, 
and much more effectively than the last 
two principles, the “demon of vegetation” 
has been introduced. 





The most important step in advance, in 
the study of Greek religion, has been made 
by transferring the centre of interest and 
research from myth to ritual. For histori- 
cal purposes, the advantage of the cult over 
the myth is clear on a moment’s considera- 
tion. The cult is far more stable. While 
sometimes a myth may suggest or affect a 
cult, far more frequently ritual suggests an 
gwtiologic myth. In all departments of life, 
customs are continued long after the rea- 
son for them has been forgotten. Until 
very recently, at least, the boys of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., have celebrated Pope 
Night, without knowing or caring much 
about Guy Fawkes and the Gunpowder Plot. 
The children who dance about the Maypole 
have no thought of the origin of that fes- 
tival. Many of our Yule-tide festivities 
were customary among our ancestors before 
Christianity was received by them. In no- 
thing are men more conservative than in 
their religious customs. At least in its in- 
terpretation, a doctrine can be modified 
more easily than a rite. So, in Greece, a 
charming myth might be accepted and re- 
told readily in another land, but one of the 
first Hellenic principles, supported by an 
oracle from Delphi, was to worship the 
gods in the manner of the fathers. A band 
of colonists or emigrants generally would 
take their cults with them. Sometimes 
these would be assimilated to those of 
the land whither they went, but sometimes 
a cult, together with the immigrants who 
brought it, would be accepted by the earlier 
inhabitants. If the same special form of 
worship of the same divinity is found in 
places remote from each other, some his- 
torical explanation is to be sought. The 
cults of the Greeks have the greater his- 
torical importance because the Hellenes 
were a pious people, and were disposed to 
consecrate all things of secular life. The 
question is indefinitely complicated, how- 
ever, for cults have a tendency to cleave 
to the soil as well as to accompany emi- 
grants. Newcomers naturally believed it 
well to accept the local cults, and some- 
times, as it appears, gave the old local wor- 
ship to the new divinities which they 
brought with them. Thus Farnell holds 
that Apollo was not originally a god of di- 
vination, but his worshippers took posses- 
sion of an old oracle of the earth-goddess 
at Delphi, and he explains certain other 
chthonian traits in the Apolline ritual as 
inherited from the earlier system. Even 
the name bee (Melissa) given to the Pythian 
priestess may have been so derived, since 
some priestesses of the earth-goddess 
Demeter also were so-called. The great 
Isthmian festival of Poseidon at Corinth 
belonged originally, according to Farnell, 
to some buried demon of vegetation. Thus 
the cults sometimes seem more stable even 
than the divinities to whom they are sacred. 
,To show the service which the study 
of cults renders to mythology, two illus- 
trations may suffice. Scholars have been 
strongly inclined to believe, with many of 
the ancients, that Apollo was originally a 
sun-god, the divinity of physical and men- 
tal light, the god of prophecy, of poetry, of 
music, and of art, of health of body and 
of mind. In « brilliant tract, Roscher 
equated Apollo with the Roman Mars. Both, 
in bis view, were at first sun-gods and wer- 
gods. But Apollo resigned the latter office 





to Ares, and Mars surrendered his func- 
tions as sun-god to Apollo, imported from 
Greece. The myths agree well with this 
theory. But Farnell holds that Apollo was 
originally a demon of vegetation, and he 
finds in early Greek cults little or no evi- 
dence to connect this god with the sun. 
The offerings of first fruits, which were 
borne to Apollo along the Sacred Way, are 
explained as due to him as an agrarian 
divinity. Another example of the working 
of the method is the treatment of Demeter 
Thesmophoros. From Virgil’s time, this 
epithet has been interpreted as declaring 
her to be the patron goddess of laws and 
institutions. But in cult, no evidence is 
found of such functions on the part of De- 
meter. The case is clearer than that of 
Apollo. It is not easy to resist the conclu- 
sion that the ordinary interpretation of the 
epithet has been wrong, and Farnell inter- 
prets this as Giver of Wealth. 

Volume IIL is given to Earth (Gaia) and 
her “emanations,” Demeter and Perse- 
phone; Hades or Pluto; and Rhea-Cybele, 
the mother of the gods. The catalogue of 
local worships of Earth is brief. But, from 
the original earth-goddess, not simply De- 
meter, but also Persephone, Themis, E- 
rinys, Aglauros,and Medusa are regarded as 
emanations or detachments. In most of 
these are found both chthonian and vegeta- 
tive or agrarian elements. Many festivals 
@re connected with agricultural processes. 
The divinities of the earth must be ap- 
peased before the breaking of the ground for 
sowing, and again before the harvest, which 
in primitive times was regarded as a dan- 
gerous act; and a thanksgiving service was 
due after the harvest was gathered. Some 
survivals of human sacrifice in the worship 
of Apollo are explained by Farnell as con- 
nected with Apollo’s original office as a de- 
mon of vegetation. The devil must be ex- 
pelled before the harvest. The most im- 
portant worship of Demeter was in Attica, 
at Eleusis, but of this comparatively little 
is known. In spite of the fact that hundreds 
of thousands of Greeks were initiated into 
the mysteries, we can only surmise as to 
the worship within the sanctuary. The cult 
of Hades never had great importance in 
Greece. Farnell thinks him to have been 
developed as the counterpart of Zeus, who, 
as a god of vegetation, had acquired some- 
thing of a chthonian character. Agamem- 
non, “king of men,” in his view, was not 
an “emanation” from Zeus, as some have 
thought, but a buried ancestor who became 
a chthcnian power with Zeus. The name 
Rhea, too, was not much used in cults; 
the appellation Great Mother was pre- 
ferred. Her worship is derived by Farnell 
from Crete, where the Greeks found a 
mother goddess, to whom, in order to form 
a system, they affiliated Zeus and Hera. 
We are not obliged, however, to derive from 
her Hera, Athena, and the rest, who may 
have come down with the Greeks from the 
north. 

Volume IV. is devoted to Poseidon and 
Apollo—chiefly to the latter. Even Poseidon 
is thought to have a vegetative function, 
but this point is not pressed by our author. 
Poseidon is believed to have been original- 
ly a fresh-water god, and his name is con- 
nected with the root of the verb to drink 
(cf. potion). The worship of Apollo is much 
more interesting to us. Our author believes 
him to have come into Hellas with the in- 
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vaders from the north. The Apolline wor- 
ship at Delphi is recognized as brought from 
Crete, and as earlier than that at Delos. 
The Delian temple and worship were found- 
ed by the Ionians when making their way 
across the Avgean Sea. Having left their 
earlier homes in Greece, they diverted to 
the altar at Delos the offerings which had 
been brought by Apollo’s worshippers to 
the temple at Delphi. Lycia was colonized 
at a very early period by worshippers of 
Lycean Apollo (from whom the land re- 
ceived its name), setting out perhaps from 
Argos, and moving by way of Crete and 
Rhodes. The Cretan worship of Apollo thus 
becomes prehistoric, but Farnell is not in- 
clined to believe him to be derived from a 
Cretan sun-god, though he thinks Apollo 
may have stepped into the place, and be- 
come the successor of some Cretan divinity, 
just as some Christian saints in the popular 
mind took the places of some old pagan 
gods and heroes. The purification from 
blood-guiltiness, which became an impor- 
tant part of the service of Apollo’s shrine, 
according to Farnell, indicates Dionysiac 
influence, and the lustration with pig’s 
blood was borrowed from the older chtho- 
nian cults. That Apollo became the special 
god of music and song, Farnell explains 
not from any primitive characteristic or 
from any musical traits of his special wor- 
shippers, but as due to his brilliant fes- 
tivals at Delphi. 

On the whole, the work before us is ju- 
dicious and sane—and in this fleld these 
epithets are a special compliment. The 
author avoids hobbies, and bases his argu- 
ments on evidence clearly presented. The 
“sources” are gathered and printed in full, 
by themselves, with a geographical register 
which shows conveniently the grouping of 
each cult. He says nothing in these two 
volumes about the solar myth, and has only 
a few sentences with reference to those 
who lay much stress on ancestor-worship 
in Greece. He thinks it necessary to be 
more explicit in his arguments against 
totemistic views. To say that the work is 
very learned would give it only a small 
part of its meed of praise. It presents 
perhaps the best fairly concise, yet accu- 
rate and intelligible, statement of the latest 
views with regard to the Eleusinian Myste- 
ries and the Delphian oracle of Apollo, as 
well as the most complete statement of the 
eults of the divinities here discussed. The 
etymologies in general are according to the 
strictest philological sect, but, neglecting 
the quantity of the vowel, the author thinks 
the old name of Delphi, Pytho, to be the 
Place of Inquiry, and thus in itself to in- 
dicate the seat of an oracle. The study of 
cults carries us back into the prehistoric 
period with more precision and certainty 
than was expected. But many problems re- 
main for solution, and doubtless many of 
our author’s conclusions must be modified. 





CURRENT FICTION. 


The Stooping Lady. By Maurice Hewlett. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The last thing to be looked for from 
Mr. Hewlett is a surprise. We have him 
ticketed. He has his own trail quite plain- 
ly blazed. He is “tapestry.” And now he 
appears in 1809, marching straight into the 
modern world, Richard Brinsley Sheridan 





is there and “Prinny’; Creevy noses about 
in the offing; Castlereagh’s name floats 
through the pages; there is mention of 
Tom Moore. Yet the most embittered 
enemy of the historical novel will find no- 
thing to carp at in “The Stooping Lady.” 
The reasons are simple. Instead of hark- 
ing back to the diction of Shaftesbury or 
of Isaac Walton, Mr. Hewlett uses a tongue 
no more archaic than that of Miss Edge- 
worth, certainly less prim. He succeeds in 
making his main characters live, and places 
his celebrities well in the background. 

Now we all know that plays in which 
people thrill in attics while heroes as re- 
cent as Napoleon or Wellington ride past, 
unseen by the audience, are far more im- 
pressive than those in which mediocre 
actors, with wide waistcoats or hook noses, 
declaim straight over the footlights. Con- 
ceding this to be also true in stories, Mr. 
Hewlett at once gains an air of reality by 
using the greater lights merely to give 
atmosphere, and in letting go his wonderful 
skill and imagination in sketching so minor 
a personage as Cobbett, brilliantly focuss- 
ing and embodying all the queer traits of 
that vulgar and forcible agitator. As for 
the rest, Mr. Hewlett’s stupid sporting 
young man who is a gentleman, the other 
who is a cur, the minx, the old Lady Kew 
type of grandmother, are entirely like such 
people in Thackeray’s time, or our own; 
and his girl, Hermia Mary (this is saying a 
great deal), seems to live with the real 
heroines of fiction. To-day at least, what- 
ever readers of the future may think, she 
comes before one’s eyes with the youth and 
spirit of Clara Middleton. Not only has Mr. 
Hewlett created a warm and breathing wo- 
man, in spite of fancy dress costume rather 
than by its aid, but in treating that age of 
robust drinking, gaming, and general in- 
discretion, he never once lapses into a hint 
of the perversity which has at times cast 
a suspicion of taint across his medigeval 
pictures. Rightiy or wrongly, he evidently 
believes this secret taint characteristic of 
the Middle Ages, a quality entirely dif- 
ferent from the frank animalism of the 
Regency. Consequently, his young men 
brawl and misbehave themselves without a 
trace of morbidness. His lady loves very 
nobly; and suddenly, out of a gay comedy 
scene he evolves a climax of unexpected, 
but quite logical, pathos. His attack upon 
the sensibilities is perfectly free from 
cheapness; and, as a solution of the purely 
persona! problem of Hermia’s future, the 
closing drama at Charing Cross is a miracle 
of delicacy and tact. 

The whole book might be taken as. con- 
clusive illustration of the disputed truth 
that a high degree of skill need in no way 
hamper an author’s individuality or 
warmth of expression, that a classic re- 
siraint of manner by no means reduces the 
emotional quality to the academic level of 
an eighteenth-century essayist. 


Ancestors. By Gertrude Atherton. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Whether “Senator: North” be tolerable or 
the reverse, whatever the value of Mrs. 
Atherton’s serious historical studies, there 
can be no question that “Ancestors” is an 
able book. Whether the people be natural 
and closely studied or no, hardly seems to 
matter; the forward movement is so swift 





as te carry one on with a sense of growing 
excitement. Mra. Atherton, moreover, shows 
enlarged grasp, a capacity for carrying on 
codrdinating threads without loss of speed. 
Although the opening, at the usual English 
country house, is sufficiently well done, the 
real pace is struck only when Elton Gwynne 
decides to look up a California property, 
and cast his future fortunes in America. 
Like Plantagenet Palliser, this rising young 
statesman is pitchforked out of the House 
of Commons into a peerage. Unable to en- 
dure the ignominy of a tame seat among 
the Lords, and a big title with a small 
income, the young man vanishes from home, 
to emerge in America as plain Jack 
Gwynne. To be quite frank, this does not 
appear over likely. Better at once to con- 
fess it a rather strained method of intro- 
ducing a study of a keen, trained English- 
man’s sensations on making acquaintance 
with American political customs at their 
worst—in San Francisco before the earth- 
quake. Nevertheless, Mrs. Atherton gives 
those impressions with such vividness as to 
win instant acceptance of the somewhat 
dubious device by which her situation has 
been brought about. 

Once safe in California, the story pro- 
ceeds breathlessly. Notwithstanding all 
the descriptions, all the lenses which have 
been turned upon that exotic city, she still 
is able to give a picture of untarnished 
freshness. In truth, she is at her best in 
a frankly garish scheme of color. She 
revels in a jumble of high buildings, plot- 
ting politicians, patriots (for California 
only), alien races, millionaires with Span- 
ish surnames. She runs two risks often 
deadly in fiction, only to emerge quite suc- 
cessful. She ventures to use the characters 
we have met in her earlier novels, Helena 
Belmont, Magdalena Trennahan—all ‘“‘The 
Californians.” But the greater achieve- 
ment is to end with an account of the re- 
cent earthquake without producing an anti- 
climax. 

That Mrs. Atherton’s manner at times 
is somewhat rough cannot be denied. 
Thoughtful she is, and in a way penetrating, 
though quite without subtlety and grasping 
things more violently than is always to the 
taste of the over sensitive. With an unmis- 
takable intellectual.development, she does 
not fine down either in point of view or 
expression, but this defect is distinctly 
mitigated by her remaining vivid and for- 
cible, and by her showing no symptom of 
crystallizing into a hack imitator of her 
own, sometimes sensational, successes. 


/ 


The Way of a Man. By Emerson Hough. 
New York: The Outing Publishing Com- 
pany. 

The villain of this novel is no conven- 
tional ranter of melodrama. An English 
marquis by birth, possessed of ingratiat- 
ing manners, diabolical cleverness, and in- 
credible coolness, he has added thereto all 
that mystic India could teach. “I am a 
Raja Yogi,” he confesses to John Cowles, 
his dearest foe and the teller of the story. 
“I have taken the eight mystic steps.” 

“All that means nothing to me,” I ad- 
mitted, simply. 

“No, it means nothing for me to tell you 
that I have learned Yama, Niyama, Asana, 
Pranayama, Pratyahara, Dharana, Dhya- 
na, and Samadhi! Yes, I was something of 
an adept once. ... But——” he smiled with 
all his old mockery—‘‘mostly I failed on 
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Pratyahara, which says the senses must be 
quelled. . . . I'd liefer die than not enjoy.” 
- With such an agent of darkness abroad, 
it is needless to say that trouble will beset 
the ways of John Cowles and Ellen Meri- 
wether. The time of the story is just be- 
fore the outbreak of the American Civil 
War. Leaving an unloved but plighted 
sweetheart behind him in Virginia, John 
Cowles makes & journey to St. Louts and 
westward through the desert regions of the 
La Platte on a private mission to Col. 
Meriwether, a connection of his murder- 
ed father’s. On the way, fate brings his 
predestined love to him; and in the com- 
pany of Ellen, who is also going to meet 
the colonel, her father, he loses the car- 
avan and is hopelessly lost in the wilder- 
ness. Here the two live for some three 
months together, honestly, of course. eating 
buffalo flesh and what other provender the 
desert affords. Some weeks later. when 
want had considerably abated, their atten- 
tion went to more philosophical topics: 
“What is marriage. John Cowles?” she 


asked ‘of me, abruptly, without preface. 
“It ig the Plan,” I answered apatheti- 


cally. 
She pondered for a time. “Are we then 


only creatures, puppets, toys?” 

“Yes,” I said to her. “A man is a toy. 
Lové was born before man was created, be- 
fore animals or plants. Atom ran to atom, 
seeking. It was love.” * 

She pondered yet a while... . 

Had she known what testings of soul 
were to be hers upon her return to civ- 
jlization—upon the discovery that her lov- 
er’s promise had been given to another— 
she would doubtless have pondered even 
longer. But enough of the plot. “The Way 
of a Man” is chiefly of interest in the Il- 
lustration it affords of several tenden- 
cies in contemporary fiction, as deplorable 
as they are conspicuous: the glorification 
of the violent, the primitive, and the crude; 
a sophomorical searching after effects of 
style; and a habit of cheap philosophizing. 


The Tents of Wickedness. By Miriam Coles 
Harris. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This story belongs in so special a cate- 

gory as hardly to find place in a review 

of novels at large, if only because the same 

author who captivated public fancy in 1860 

with “Rutledge,” is still sufficiently 

abreast of things to make a spirited (not 
to say acrimonious) attack upon New York 
society, divorce, and the Episcopal Church. 

“The Tents of Wickedness” indeed appear 
te cover most of the world’s surface, ex- 
cept that portion which is protected by the 

Church of Rome. Leonora Hungerford, 

fresh from a French convent, has tilts with 

the frivolity of her elders only equalled by 
those of Elsie Dinsmore, or to go farther 
back, of Anna Ross, when she left the 

Manse to visit her bad cousins. Numbers 

of pages are devoted to explaining the rite 

of confession to singularly ill-informed 
worldlings. A great many things happen 
in the story, and Leonora finds frequent oc- 
casion to enlighten and rebuke her father 
ahd all his friends. Clerics of the younger 

Church show a remarkable instability (one 

turns broker and another “goes over’’), 

while priests of the true faith are busy 


saving souls and frustrating lynchings. And 
when Leonora’s stepmother unjustly com- 
plains of the persecuted young girl's maid, 
Leonora quietly answers, “I don’t tiens 





particularly to Juliette,” which certainly 


shows the high advantages of her foreign 
education. 


Leading American Soldiers. By R. M. 
Johnston. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.75 net. 

To study America in her martial aspect 
one turns naturally to the period from 
1861 to 1865. In our earlier wars the re- 
sources were meagre, the armies small, 
the opposing generals not usually men of 
note. Washington and Jackson are more 
interesting in other ways than on the bat- 
tlefield, while Greene, Taylor, and Scott are 
not relatively conspicuous men. The civil 
war, however, was a colossal struggle in 
every way, and Professor Johnston shows 
a proper eye for proportion in taking eight 
of his thirteen types from the men who 
were famous then. Undoubtedly the story 
of American soldiership culminates in in- 
terest at the battle of Gettysburg, to which 
Mr.-Johnston assigns adequate space. He 
has other merits than a good sense of pro- 
portion. Though not a man of military 
training, he has sound judgment and indus- 
try, and has written a book for Prof. W. P. 
Trent’s series on Leading Americans, which 
will help general readers, if not technical 
students. 

Confining our particular remarks to the 
Gettysburg campaign, we may say that the 
critics always have fought over it, and al- 
ways will. Our author, we think, is too 
much influenced by the writers who sus- 
tain Lee through thick and thin, casting 
the responsibility for the Confederate de- 
feat upon the shortcoming of subordinates. 
It can be plausibly asserted that errors 
abounded in the enterprise for which the 
chief was to blame. Great and brilliant 
though Lee was, he could make mistakes. 
It would probably have been better if Lee, 
utilizing his interior lines, after Chancel- 
lorsville, had left D. H. Hill to defend 
Richmond, while he himself, with a large 
force, crossed the mountains into Tennes- 
see; there, uniting with Bragg, by march- 
ing rapidly upon Cincinnati, in May and 
June of 1863, when the North was full of 
discontent and mutiny, he might have so 
threatened the connections between East 
and West that Grant would have been 
forced to loosen his hold on Vicksburg and 
hurry to the Ohio. In such a plan of cam- 
paign the possibilities of a good result to 
the Confederates were large. But leaving 
aside the matter of grand strategy, we be- 
lieve that Lee’s conduct in Pennsylvania 
was far from faultless. Mr. Johnston ad- 
mits the error of allowing Stuart to de- 
part withthe cavalry, thus leaving the army 
without eyes and ears in a hostile coun- 
try. The event proved that it would have 
been better to manceuvre to get between 
the Federals and Washington, than to risk 
an offensive battle. The battle once joined 
there were serious errors, both of omission 
and commission, notably the charge of 
Pickett, which cannot fairly be ascribed 
to the corps-commanders. We think Mr. 
Johnston might have paid more heed to the 
much abused Longstreet’s defence of him- 
self, and could have learned much from 
Gen. E. P. Alexander’s “Memoirs of a 
Confederate,” which probably appeared too 
late for our author’s use. 

As Mr. Johnston is too easy as regards 





the errors of Lee, his recognition of the 
merits of Meade we hold to be quite too 
cool. Put into command of his widely stat- 
tered host only a day or two before the 
battle, losing at its beginning his chief 
lieutenant, a man upon whom he especially 
relied, embarrassed by the insubordination 
of Sickles, who threw his schemes into 
confusion at a most critical moment, Meade 
undertook the conflict heavily handicapped. 
His course during the three days was bold 
and skilful in a high degree. He utilized 
to the utmost the advantages of position, 
the “fish-hook” of Cemetery Hill and 
Ridge, which fell into his hands. Alexan- 
der pronounces the Federal tactics a mas- 
terpiece in the management of large masses 
in a defensive engagement. We contend 
that in refusing to throw his exhausted 
army on the afternoon of July 3, upon an 
enemy whose demoralization at the mo- 
ment he had no means of knowing, Meade 
took the prudent course. A little of the 
imprudence which Lee was _ constantly 
showing, might have put the Confederates 
to rout and closed the war. We can see 
now that the risk should have been run, 
but Meade had reason in his caution. Lee 
was a brilliant military genius, but with 
all that he had the mortal liability to 
shortcoming. We know that Lee was 
much dissatisfied with himself after Get- 
tysburg. 

There are plenty of other cases where 
we might take issue with Mr. Johnston in 
his estimates of men and interpretation of 
events—in all of which, as in the case of 
Gettysburg, we have no doubt he might 
make a good defence, and in the judgment 
of many quite confute and confound his 
critic. The contentions among those who 
seek to interpret wars are only less mark- 
ed than they are among the combatants in 
the field. Though many things in the story 
of American soldiers strike us differently 
we do not fail to recognize in this narrator 
knowledge, fair-mindedness, and good 
sense. 


Berlin comme je Vai 
Huard. New York: 
Co. 

It takes a Frenchman to discover Berlin, 
and when he has found it, he may be ex- 
pected to express himself interestingly. 
Particularly if he is an artist as well as 
an author, he is likely to be entertaining, 
as in the case of M. Huard, who had pad 
and crayon always with him, and gives us 
some ninety-three sketches of the strange 
Allemands. There are inviting vistas in 
parks, burly German cab drivers and cooks, 
busy modern streets, quaint taverns, Herr 
Studiosus with beer-steins, and, of course, 
Prussian police and majestic military. That 
it is Berlin we see before us no one who 
knows the imperial city will doubt; and 
that the author aims to be fair and gen- 
erous, is also certain. But German as are 
the sketches, both in crayon and in word, 
there is still in the background a sugges- 
tion of the avenues and quays of Paris and 
the French lorgnette. The volume is a 
mate to “New York comme je l'ai vu,” the 
second in a series to be concluded by a 
work on London. 

Beginning with the famous avenue Unter 
den Linden, Huard thinks with many others 
that the Berliners have exaggerated its at- 
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traction, and yet he admits its importance 
in one of the great cities of the world. He 
meets there few Frenchmen, many Russians, 
and, above all and everywhere, Americans, 
whose nasal accent, revealing Pittsburghand 
Chicago, dominates the barsand grill-rooms, 
hotels, and shipping-offices. Entering the 
Tiergarten, Huard finds a population of 
marble and bronze, nor can he “make threc 
steps forward without having to swallow a 
couple of monuments’! The Sieges Allee 
in particular arrests him, but not because 
of its charms; he sees in the thirty-two 
figures of Prussian or Brandenburgian sov- 
ereigns only a horrible show of brutal 
force—heavy fists and ponderous boots 
displayed with little discretion. The 
French, it is true, have erected numerous 
monuments in honor of their victories, for 
the glory of their armies; but never have 
they so impudently sung of their triumphs. 
so insulted the conquered. Nevertheless, 
the Tiergarten is the paradise of children 
and nurses, of saunterers and dreamers. M. 
Huard is especially struck by the admir- 
able cleanliness of the lawns and of the 
érives—a characteristic not only of the Gar- 
den, but of Berlin as a whole. In com- 
parison, Paris is a stable, London a sewer, 
and New York a dirty hole (une bauge!). 

Taking up the streets and street life of 
Berlin, M. Huard remarks that while one 
must plough through the disagreeable in 
entering the capital by whatever route 
is chosen, once one is inside the trans- 
formation comes quickly and completely. 
Berlin is new and without pronounced 
character, very new, newer than any Amer- 
ican city, newer than Chicago, which is the 
only city of the world to be compared with 
Berlin for prodigious rapidity of develop- 
ment. Much that one sees in Berlin re- 
ealls an American city born yesterday in 
the fire of speculation, but an American 
city in which there is lacking the frenzied 
rush of the mobs, the atmosphere of strife, 
and the audacity of new architecture. One 
is also impressed with the admirable dis- 
cipline of the Berlin people, the suppress- 
ed cries of their venders, the modesty of 
street advertising. “When Buffalo Bill 
made his tour of Germany,” said Mark 
Twain, “his principal poster was not larger 
than a trunk label.” Strolling further in 
the city, Huard is impressed with the mar- 
vellous development of German industry. 
It was but a few years ago that England 
controlled the markets of the world; but 
now Germany’s stock of tools is greater 
than that of Great Britain or France, and 
comparable only to the industrial outfit 
of America. 

There was one kind of dress which never 
escaped the artist-author’s eye or pencil. 
That was the uniform of the German sol- 
dier. To the amateurs of military spec- 
tacles, Berlin offers a field of observation 
unexcelled, nor is it possible that in any 
other city of the world so many regiments 
file by, or so many sentinels cross one’s 
path. Indeed, from the deference shown 
the humblest wearer of a uniform, one 
sees, from the time one first sets foot in 
Germany, that the soldier is King, the offi- 
cer is God! Little enlivens this military 
show—except an occasional marriage with 
an American heiress. Besides the military, 
“the quantity of doctors and professors is 
innumerable, all ceremoniously running 








afoul of each other, each carrying his head 
high, and repeating the other’s respective 
titles to everbody’s satisfaction.” The 
women even absurdly use their husbands’ 
titles. One lady having saluted another in 
the tramway with “Comment allez-vous 
Madame le Chef d’Escadron?” received in 
reply: “Trés bien, je vous remercie, chére 
Madame Professeur de Théologie!” 


In dealing with the palaces and museums 
of Berlin, M. Huard shows the fullest appre- 
ciation, praising the Emperor for his art 
designs in a manner scarcely to be ex- 
pected from a foreign critic. He is delight- 
ful, both as artist and scribe, in his pic- 
tures of “Old Berlin,”’ lingering long and 
sketching with much feeling the little 
Fischerstrasse, and paying due homage, with 
the scared, scampering urchins, to the 
frowning, helmeted, heavily treading Schutz- 
mann. This majestic officer of the law re- 
calls in turn the pleasures of the German 
Verboten. In Germany one is forbidden to sit 
on certain benches, to speak in certain 
rooms, to smoke in certain gardens, to 
stand, to walk, to go up, to come down; in 
fact, to do just the very thing one wishes. 
And then, as if to make life still more 
miserable—at least for a Frenchman—the 
Germans do not know how to cook, but 
serve the most abominable concoctions ever 
devised by man. Epicures among the Ger- 
mans are unknown, and that is why the poor 
stranger within the Berlin gates would 
rather be stretched out, parched and pant- 
ing, on the deserts of Sahara than encoun- 
ter deutsche Suppe or a German Salat. 


A Vedic Concordance. By Maurice Blqgom- 
field. Royal 4to. Pp. 1102. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. $6. 

In the preface to his “‘Concordance to the 
Holy Scriptures,”’ the marvellous and erratic 
Cruden gives a brief historical account of 
concordances. Their value has been prac- 
tically recognized for well-nigh seven cen- 
turies, from the time of the Dominican 
friar, Hugo de St. Chers, who made a con- 
cordance to the Vulgate, employing, we are 
told, five hundred monks to help him. “The 
meaningofthe Scripturemaybehere known,” 
says Cruden, “by that which is accounted 
the best rule of interpreting Scripture, 
namely, by comparing one Scripture with 
another.” The rule holds no less for the 
sacred books of the Hindus than for those of 
the Christians. Bloomfield’s monumental 
work, accordingly, might justly make the 
proud claim to be a tool of absolutely first 
importance for the understanding of the 
books which are not only the most ancient 
scriptures of India, but are also the oldest 
recorded documents of the Indo-European 
family. It is well described by its title as 
“an alphabetic index to every line of every 
stanza of the published Vedic literature and 
to the liturgical formulas thereof, that is, 
an index to the Vedic Mantras, together with 
an account of their variations in the differ- 
ent Vedic books.” 

Strictly speaking, this concordance has 
no predecessor. Editors of many of the va- 
rious Vedic texts have, indeed, given for 
each an index of first lines of every stanza; 
but Bloomfield’s is an index to every line of 
every stanza. The earlier indexes, too, were 


‘scattered through many different volumes; 


but Bloomfield’s, while being vastly more 
ecmprehensive in its scope, gives everything 





in one ‘single volume and in one single al- 
phabetic arrangement—advantages so great 
as to need only a bare rehearsal. From a 
rough calculation, the work would seem to 
contain a good deal over one hundred thou- 
sand entries, and of these some forty thou- 
sand come from the Rig-Veda alone, which 
is, of course, by far the most important of 
the books indexed; but, as appears from a 
bibliography of the works cited, not less 
than one hundred and eighteen other works, 
of which many areveryextensive, have been 
read and excerpted. 

It is more or less the fashion now to 
decry the kind of philological activity 
which consists in indexing and pigeon-hol- 
ing innumerable facts on slips, die Zettel- 
wirtschaft as the Germans call it. It is 
therefore in place to mention the fact that, 
although Bloomfield’s book does indeed pre- 
suppose an enormous amount of patient 
manipulation of slips, such drudgery would 
have been of no avail without a very broad 
and scholarly acquaintance with the Vedic 
literature as a whole. Most Vedic texts, 
even though largely or wholly metrical, 
are usually printed, like a German hymn- 
book, as solid prose. It requires the eye 
and mind of the highly practised expert 
to disengage the verse from the prose and 
to resolve the stanzas, into the metrical 
units of which they consist. 

The “Concordance” is, however, not mere- 
ly an instrument for the interpretation of 
the Vedas, it is a text-critical tool of the 
most far-reaching importance. The re- 
corded Vedic texts of the several different 
schools represent each the result of a long 
process of transmission, by oral tradition, 
of material, much of which was once com- 
mon to the predecessors of many different 
schools. Thus it happens that the readings 
of the different schools are to the -Vedic 
text-critic what the readings of the dif- 
ferent manuscripts are to the critical editor 
of a Greek text. The variants of verses 
which do not differ at the beginning and for 
which therefore the alphabetic order does 
not require more than one entry, are 
shown by Bloomfield in a very clear and 
compact form; so that the readings of as 
many as eight different texts, or perhaps 
more, can be instantly seen from a single 
brief entry; while for variants of verses 
which involve more than one alphabetic 
entry, a simple and effective system of 
cross-references has been devised. 

Hardly one single Vedic text has been 
edited so well in all respects, that a new 
edition is not already needed. The new 
editions should be made upon a broad and 
comprehensive and uniform plan. For the 
future editors of these texts, Professor 
Bloomfield has done a great service. His 
work is unpretentious; but—rapidly as 
books get out of date now-a-days—it is 
likely to maintain itself as an indispen- 
sable tool of Vedic scholarship through not 
a few decades. It is a worthy companion 
to Whitney’s great critical commentary on 
the Atharva-Veda; and it is safe to say 
that not in India or Europe or Amer- 
ica has any work appeared in this field 
within the last score of years, transcending 
these two in scientific value and signifi- 
cance. The typography, binding, in short, 
all the externals of the work merit the 
highest praise. In his preface, Bloomfield 
acknowledges the help received from no 
less than fourteen of his old pupils at the 
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Johns Hopkins University. The list is one 
to awaken his pride no less than his grati- 
tude. The “Concordance” forms volume 10 
of the Harvard Oriental Series. 


Science. 





Cyclopedia of American Agriculture: A 
Popular Survey of Agricultural Conditions, 
Practices, and Ideals in the United States 
and Canada. Edited by L. H. Bailey. 
With one hundred full-page plates, and 
more than two thousand illustrations in 
the text. 4 vols. Vol. I.-Farms. Vol. II.- 
Crops. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $5 each. P 
The name of Liberty Hyde Bailey on the 

title-page of this new cyclopedia is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of its comprehensiveness 
and authority. It is of similar scope and 
character to Professor Bailey's “Cyclopedia 
o* American Horticulture,” and the veteran 
author's long service in the Cornell Agricul- 
ture Experiment Station as an investigator 
and educator of the people has eminently 
fitted him for the management of the im- 
portant work of bringing together in com- 
pact form the voluminous and scattered re- 
sults of the study and practice of agricul- 
ture. No branch of scientific research has 
ever been subsidized so extensively as agri- 
culture in America by the Federal and State 
Governments through their agricultural de- 
partments, commissions, colleges, and ex- 
periment stations. In this there has been 
updeniably a great waste of money and loss 
of efficiency, not due to dishonesty, but 
chiefly to the fact that the gigantic task 
of investigation and popular education was 
pioneer work for which neither the methods 
nor the men were ready. Yet taken as a 
whole this research has undoubtedly paid 
richly in increased yield of crops, improved 
stock, protection against insect foes and 
disease, greater certainty of results, and 
unequalled rapidity of development of new 
territory. But the lack of system and even 
of cod}peration among the institutions in 
different States, or in the same, has re- 
sulted in a mass of literature of all de- 
grees of value, which greatly needs to be 
summarized and digested in such a work as 
this. About one hundred experts have con- 
tributed articles to each of these two vol- 
umes, and credit is given to twice as many 
more for assistance in various ways. These 
contributions have been codérdinated with 
considerable skill to avoid repetition as far 
as possible. The alphabetic arrangement 
has been wisely abandoned, except for sub- 
divisions of articles, each of the large vol- 
umes of about 700 pages being divided by 
subjects, and a full index being given to 
the whole volume. 

The geography of agriculture is the first 
topic. The achievements and possibilities 
of each State are discussed in turn, gener- 
ally by local authorities, and there are 
special articles on tropical agriculture in 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 
The planning of all sorts of farms is then 
considered, with estimates of the cost of 
different undertakings. Farm _ buildings, 
sanitation, and machinery are next treated, 
with some reference to rural art. The suc- 
ceeding chapter on the position and tex- 


ture of the soil includes the results of the 
notable series of investigations which have 
been carried on in the last fifteen years 





by the United States Department of Agri- 


culture. There is a contribution by 
the pioneer in soil analysis, Prof. E. W. 
Hilgard, now of the University of Calir 
fornia, as well as articles by the young 
men whom the Department has been train- 
ing up for this special work. The chapter 
on tillage includes a great deal of histori- 
cal matter, beginning with the Egyptians 
and Virgil, and recalling many of the for- 
gotten benefactors of mankind, Jethro Tull 
of horse-hoe husbandry and John Johnston 
of tile drainage. Special attention is giv- 
en to the agriculture of the arid and semi- 
arid regions; the Campbell system of dry 
farming is described by its inventor, ir- 
rigation by’ Elwood Mead, and alkali by 
Thomas H. Means. The chapter on wea- 
ther service is especially commendable, for 
its clear treatment of this difficult sub- 
ject and its practical interpretation of wea- 
ther signs. The second volume is chiefly 
devoted to North American field crops, from 
alfalfa to wheat, preceded by chapters on 
the growth and breeding of plants in gen- 
eral. 

The “Cyclopedia of American Agricul- 
ture” is indispensable to public and ref- 
erence libraries, and it should be exten- 
sively purchased for circulating and school 
libraries in the rural districts. Probably 
few farmers will conceive it possible to 
invest $20 in such a work, though they could 
well afford to, for it would easily save its 
cost in a year or two by attention to its 
instructions in regard, for example, to the 
purchase of fertilizers, insecticides, and 
seeds. It is a book which would be read in 
any family whose members read at all, for 
the language is in most cases as simple as 
can be employed on the subjects treated, 
and the book as a whole is readily com- 
prehensible to any person of average educa- 
tion. The technical data which form its 
foundations are duly subordinated. 

The pictures are mostly what they should 
be—small drawings inserted in the text 
just at the point where they are needed, 
though there are also many full-page half- 
tones. A few color plates might have been 
introduced to advantage, not to make a 
show and sell the book, but to bring out 
some points better than the black-and- 
white can do. In certain cases the ar- 
rangement or character of the illustrations 
could be improved, as, for example, in 
the case of mushrooms, where the cuts of 
the edible and poisonous species of amanita 
should have been placed side by side in- 
stead of 300 pages apart. and their differ- 
ences clearly indicated by marking direct- 
ly on the cuts. In the article on chemical 
weed-killers directions for the use of sul- 
phurie acid, carbolic acid, and arsenical 
compounds are given without the slightest 
warning as to the dangerous nature of these 
substances and the precautions necessary 
in handling them. 





The American Electrochemical Society 
held its twelfth general meeting in this 
city October 17, 18, and 19. The _ pro- 
gramme contained the following papers: 
“Diamond and Moissanite; Natural, Arti- 
ficial, and Meteoric,”’ Dr. George F. Kunz; 
“Deflocculated Graphic,” E. G. Acheson; 
“Electrothermic Reduction of Iron Ores,” 
Albert E. Greene and Frank S. MacGregor; 
“The Electric-Furnace Experiments for the 
Production of Pig Iron at Sault Ste. Marie,” 





Dr. Joseph W. Richards; ‘“Electric-Fur- 
nace Experiments,” Dr. H. N. Potter; 
“Moissan’s Experiments on the _ Boiling 


Points of the Metals,” Dr. O. P. Watts; 
“The Electrometallurgy of Zinc,” Gustave 
Gin; “A New Application of Chlorine in 
Metallurgy,” C. E. Baker; “The Heat Con- 
ductivity of Carbon,” F. A. J. Fitzgerald; 
“Granular Carbon Resistors,” Prof. S. A. 
Tucker; “Physico-chemical Notes on the 
Aluminates of Soda,” P. B. Sadtler; “Ac- 
tion of Ammonium Persulphates on Met- 
als,” J. W. Turrentine; “Use of the Ca- 
pillary Electrometer for Alternating Vol- 
tages,” M. G. Floyd; “Electroscopic De- 
termination of Radium in some Tufa at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas,” Dr. Herman 
Schlundt”; “Electrolytic Separation of Sil- 
ver and Copper,” H.»- W. Gillett; “Electro- 
lytic Determination of Minute Quantities 
of Copper,” E. E. Free; “Electrolytic 
Reduction of Nitric Acid,” Dr. H. E. 
Patten; “Electrochemical Methods for the 
Qualitative and Quantitative Determination 
of Free Silicon in the Presence of Silica, 
Silicates, Oxides, Free Carbon, and Carbo- 
rundum,” W. R. Mott; “Nature of Electro- 
lytic Conductors,” Dr. L. Kahlenberg; ‘‘The 
Electrolytic Theory of the Corrosion of 
Tron,” Dr. A. S. Cushman. 


Drama. 





Unpublished Correspondence of David Gar- 


rick. Edited by George Pierce Baker. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $7.50 
net. 


Of all.the illustrious Englishmen of the 
eighteenth century, few are so well known 
to students of that period as the “mod- 
ern Roscius,” David Garrick. His per- 
sonal charm, no less than his brilliant his- 
trionic genius, won him the intimate friend- 
ship of many of the most famous literary 
and artistic personages of his day, who, by 
pen and pencil, have reconstituted him for 
us almost in his habit as he lived. Bos- 
well, Walpole, Hannah More, Madame d’Ar- 
blay, Kitty Clive,and Goldsmith, not to men- 
tion many others, and his own voluminous 
correspondence, have made his character, in 
all its varying aspects, as familiar to us 
as Gainsborough, Hogarth, Holland, and the 
rest have made his face and figure. It 
would be strange if, at this late date, any 
important new light could be thrown upon 
his disposition, his ability, or his career, 
and those who look for it in this hitherto 
unpublished correspondence, which Profes- 
sor Baker has extracted from the collection 
of J. H. Leigh, will be disappointed. 

With Mr. Baker the work of editing evi- 
dently has been a labor of love, as is proved 
by his ample explanatory notes, but it is 
unlikely that the ordinary reader will find 
in the letters the significance which the 
editor seems to attach to them. So far as 
they go they are thoroughly characteristic 
of their author, but the majority of them, 
although they possess a certain antiquarian 
interest, are exceedingly trivial, and are 
scarcely worthy of public reproduction. 


Everywhere they bear the marks 
of careless haste. The references 
to Miss Cadogan show that Gar- 


rick was capable of warm friendship, a 
fact which has never been disputed, but 
otherwise they are not remarkable. 
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Some of the letters dealing with his 
managerial difficulties are of more conse- 
guence, but the new matter in them is not 
weighty enough to call for detailed con- 
sideration. One of the most interesting 
passages contains a criticism of Home’s 
“Douglas,”” with which most persons who 
are acquainted with that dreary tragedy 
will heartily agree, but whether Garrick 
would have expressed the same opinion if 
he had discerned a good character in it for 
himself is another question: One of the 
Hoadley letters, however, seems to prove 
that the actor was quite sincere in his ex- 
pressed wish to leave the stage in 1765, but 
scarcely relieves him from all suspicion 
of seeking the good will of those high in 
authority. That he was anxious for august 
patronage ought not to be imputed to him 
as a grievous fault. In his day no actor, 
not even himself, could have existed with- 
out it. 

But if Professor Baker’s work is of some- 
what less moment than he deems it as a 
contribution to Garrick lore, it is neverthe- 
less a dainty volume, which will be sought 
eagerly by theatrical connoisseurs for the 
excellence of its typography and the beauty 
of its illustrations, which show the great 
actor at different periods of his life and in 
various characters, and afford materia] for 
an interesting study in physiognomy. Sev- 
eral of the portraits will be new to most 
readers 





As the First Folio edition of Shakes- 
peare (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) draws nearer 
completion, its value becomes always 
clearer. So far as we have tested the 
work of the editors, Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke, it is done with minute 
accuracy, and this in an edition which 
attempts to reproduce the exact text of 
1623, with various illustrations and read- 
ings from all sources,is a matter of the first 
importance. In the play of “Romeo and 
Juliet” now published the advantage of 
the Folio text is well marked by the in- 
clusion of five significant lines in Romeo's 
death speech, which modern editors, with 
the exception of Collier, omit, on the au- 
thority of the Fourth Quarto. 


The production of Percy Mackaye’s 
“Sappho and Phaon”’ in the Lyric Theatre 
did not achieve a success commensurate 
with the literary and dramatic value of the 
work, which is a genuine tragedy, classic in 
form, modern in inspiration, and rich and 
strong in poetic expression. It deals with 
human emotions and passions; is pictur- 
esque, varied, and vigorous in action, and 
is as full of really dramatic situations as 
it is of imaginative fancy. From a literary 
point of view, it is on a level with the best 
work of Stephen Phillips, while for purely 
theatrical purposes it is superior. If it 
had been acted thirty or forty years ago, 
before the race of actors trained in the 
poetic drama had become almost extinct, it 
would have received a far more competent 
interpretation than is now possible. The 
performance on Monday evening, although a 
great deal of money and pains had been ex- 
pended upon it, failed of its legitimate ef- 
fect for two reasons; first, because the 
actors, trained for the most part in the 
modern manner, were unable to identify 
themselves with the romantic mood; and, 
secondly, because, almost without excep- 
tion, they were wholly incapable of giv- 





ing to the verse its proper emphasis and 
rhythm. Thus many essential beauties of 
the poetry vanished. Madame Kalich, the 
Sappho, can declaim with much power and 
discrimination, but she has not yet master- 
ed the difficulties of English pronunciation, 
and in moments of excitement she was 
often unintelligible... Thus, the play was 
deprived of some of its greatest charm. 
None of the performers, except Madame 
Kalich, distinguished themselves in action. 
She was often exceedingly effective in the 
closing tragic scenes, especially in her 
profound despair and humiliation after 
Phaon’s reconversion to slavery. One of 
the most attractive features of the repre- 
sentation was the incidental music, written 
by Prof. A. A. Stanley of the University of 
Michigan, and admirably rendered. The 
stage setting and the costumes were un- 
commonly beautiful. 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell will play an ea- 
gagement of one week at the Lyric Thea- 
tre here beginning November 11. She will 
present ““The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” “The 
“Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” “Magda,” and 
“Hedda Gabler.” Immediately upon the 
completion of this engagement Mrs. Camp- 
bell will begin her tour of the country from 
coast to coast. In the spring she will again 
be seen in New York, and will offer her 
new productions, including a version of 
the “‘Electra” of Euripides. 


The Ben Greet Players recently began 
a new tour in Jersey City. Thence the 
company travelled to Canada, where a 
month’s season of Shakespeare’s plays “as 
Shakespeare wrote them,” has begun. Mr. 
Greet leaves the selection of his plays 10 
the students of various colleges and che 
public, and those chosen by Canadians are 
“Julius Cesar,” “Macbeth,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “As You Like It,” “Twelfth Night,” 
and’ “Everyman.” About the New Year, 
Mr. Greet hopes to present a “cycle” of 
plays, written around “The Wonder Book” 
o! Nathaniel Hawthorne. They will prob- 
ably be given first at a series of matinées 
in Boston and New York. so that the 
Shakespearian plays can be given at night. 


The latest comedy of Madeleine Lucette 
Ryley, “‘The Sugar Bowl,” which has just 
been produced in London, is not to be 
reckoned, it appears, among her most suc- 
cessful efforts. Most of her critics agree 
in regarding this story as unlikely, to say 
the least, and the literary execution as 
decidedly inferior. The most notable fea- 
ture of the performance appears to have 
been the admirable acting of Ellis Jeffreys 
and Frederick Kerr, in the leading charac- 
ters. 








Music. 





Frinnerungen an Richard Wagner. Von 
Angelo Neumann. Leipzig: L. Staack- 
mann. 

Neumann's volume is the most important 
biographic contribution to musical litera- 
ture since the beginning of the century, with 
the exception of Wagner’s Letters to Frau 
Wesendonck. It contains a large number of 
the master’s letters which have never before 
been printed, and it gives so many interest- 
ing glimpses of life behind the scenes—both 
literally and figuratively—that in a short 


ime it has reached its fourth 
edition. Angelo Neumann is one of 
the many men who have become well known 
through connection with Richard Wagner. 
He began his career as a baritone, half a 
century ago. In those days it was regarded 
as an heroic feat to sit through a whole per- 
formance of “Lohengrin,” and Neumann re- 
members a performance of the “Flying 
Dutchman” with a good cast, which he left 
before the end of the second act. He be- 
came an enthusiast during the concerts 
which Wagner conducted in Vienna in 1862; 
he remembers how, after the “Freischiitz” 
overture, Wagner patted on the back the 
first horn player, whom he had coached with 
special care; and he remembers meeting the 
great man repeatedly in the street, coming 
from a “Tristan’’ rehearsal, usually talk- 
ing to himself and flicking his’ large 
red handkerchief. Two years later Neumann 
happened to occupy a room in the Hotel 
Marquardt in Stuttgart next to that of 
Wagner, who was then so hard up that he 
could not eat at the table d’héte, because 
that had to be paid for at once. This was 
just a day or two before he received the 
message from Ludwig II., which instantly 
changed him from a fugitive from creditors 
to the favorite of a king, with unlimited 
means placed at his disposal. 

In 1875, Neumann enjoyed the good fortune 
of being one of the artists who witnessed 
the rehearsals of ‘“Tannhiuser” and 
“Lohengrin” in Vienna under Wagner's per- 
sonal direction. What he saw on these oc- 
casions convinced him that this man was 
not only the foremost dramatic composer of 
all times, but the greatest stage-manager 
and actor. The six pages of details he gives 
of these rehearsals cannot be too highly 
commended to all interpreters of those 
operas. In the following year Neumann 
became joint manager, with August Fiérster 
of the Leipzig Stadttheater, and from that 
time on he played a réle in the life of 
Wagner, the importance of which has here- . 
tofore been known to few. The first 
Bayreuth Festival took place in that year. 
Neumann heard the second cycle, and was 
so enthusiastic that he conceived the am- 
bitious plan of securing for Leipzig the 
privilege of being the first city after 
Bayreuth to hear the Ring of the Nibelung. 
His first overtures were answered by Wag- 
ner evasively: 


* My work jis not yet finished; the per- 
formances called my attention to many im- 
perfections. Leave me time to repeat ny 
work next year here in Bayreuth in a 
carefully revised form. 


When Wagner found, however, that for pe- 
cuniary reasons there could be no festi- 
val in 1877, he remembered the offer from 
Leipzig and reopened negotiations. But 
Férster was less enthusiastic than his part- 
ner; his doubts as to the feasibility and 
profitableness of the Nibelung operas grew 
and were fortified by various enemies of 
Wagner. The upshot was that the project 
was dropped, to the great distress of Neu- 
mann. At a dinner when one of the afore- 
said enemies got up and proposed a toast 
of congratulation at having got rid of Wag- 
ner, Neumann dashed his glass on the floor 
and left the room. 

It so happened that the season at the 
Leipzig Theatre closed with a deficit of 
$30,000. This gave Neumann a chance to 
say “I told you so” to his rueful compan- 





ion. To cut a long story short, prepara- 
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tions for producing the Ring were soon 
under way. The chief obstacle to overcome 
was the famous Gewandhaus orchestra. The 
members of this ancient and honorable or- 
ganization, founded in 1781 and presided 
over at one time by Mendelssohn, were con- 
vinced that this latest Wagnerian music 
was unworthy of their serious attention and 
would lower their artistic level. They were 
finally persuaded, however, to acquiesce, 
and, when the task was accomplished, they 
frankly conceded that their artistic level 
had been actually raised. Once before, 
Neumann had had trouble with this orches- 
tra. It was when his regular conductor, 
Josef Sucher, was on a vacation, and he had 
ordered a performance of ‘“Tannhiauser”’ 
under Arthur Nikisch. The players object- 
ed to Nikisch as too young, but were final- 
ly persuaded to try him at a rehearsal. The 
result was a demonstrative success. It was 
Neumann’s good luck to introduce to the 
world four of the greatest living conduc- 
tors—Sucher and Nikisch, as well as Anton 
Seidl and Felix Mottl, these last two on 
the recommendation of Wagner. Concern- 
ing Seidl there are many things in this 
volume of special interest to Americans, as 
it was due largely to this favorite conduc- 
tor that Wagner’s later operas made their 
triumphant entry in this country. That 
Wagner had more confidence in him than 
in any other interpreter of his works is 
proved by remarks in several of his letters 
here printed. To cite only one of these, 
dated September 27, 1878 (two years after 
Hans Richter had conducted the Ring at 
Bayreuth): 

No other conductor knows my tempi and 
the correspondence of the music to the ac- 
tion as Seidl does. He is my pupil. He 
will conduct for you the Nibelung dramas 
better than any one else. If this word of 
mine is not sufficient, I shall never have 
any more recommendations to make to you. 

Neumann lost no time in adding Seidl to 
his forces, and under him battle after bat- 
tle was won. The Leipzig performances 
were a brilliant success; so were those 
Neumann gave ac: the Victoria Theatre in 
Berlin. The recital of the incidents leading 
up to and attending these Berlin perfor- 
mances makes one of the most extraordin- 
ary stories in the history of music. Hiilsen, 
the manager of the Royal Opera, had a 
very poor opinion of Wagner altogether, 
and as for the Nibelung operas, he wa® 
convinced that the only one worthy of being 
mounted on his stage was “Die Walkiire.” 
Wagner, on his part, refused to sell the 
rights for a single one of these connected 
works. Neumann's enthusiasm finally per- 
suaded Hiilsen to negotiate for the whole 
work. Diverse difficulties were overcome, 
the greatest being the engagement of Seidl, 
which Wagner made an absolute condition. 
There was a rule that new operas must not 
be conducted by any one but the regular 
Kapellmeister. This was finally overcome 
by appointing Seidl, with the Emperor's 
special consent, assistant conductor for 
three months. All the negotiations were 
concluded when finally Hiilsen sent a tele- 
gram to Wagner telling him he agreed to 
everything, providing he be allowed sub- 
sequently to produce “Die Walkiire.” To 
this insulting dispatch, with its implica- 
tion that the other three dramas were not 
worth producing, Wagner did not deign to 
reply. “‘The impudent fellow has not an- 


swered me,” said Hiilsen to Neumann, and 





the project was dropped, so far as the 
Royal Opera was concerned. The Victoria 
Theatre was then chosen, and the perfor- 
mances were an unprecedented success, be- 
ing supported by royalty and aristocracy 
as well as by the populace. When the cur- 
tain had dropped on the last scene of the 
first cycle, it was raised again and Neu- 
mann made a speech of thanks to his 
patrons. Just as he had spoken the words, 
“Thanks above all to the exalted members 
of our imperial family,”” Wagner, who stood 
among the artists, abruptly left the stage. 
This action was generally construed as an 
insult to the Emperor; Neumann himself 
took it as such, and he refused to accept 
Wagner's explanation that a sudden illness 
(heart trouble from the great excitement) 
had prompted it. Not till after the com- 


poser’s death did he realize that Wagner 


had spoken the truth. 

Fortunately this incident did not for a 
long time estrange the two men. The 
Kaiser showed by attending several sub- 
sequent performances and applauding vigor- 
ously, that he did not feel insulted, 
while Neumann, having won Wagner’s con- 
fidence, gained his consent for his project 
of a travelling Wagner Theatre for carrying 
the gospel to all the leading cities. The 
adventures which befell them in Paris, 
London, and the other European cities 
down to Italy take up the remaining pages 
of Neumann’s reminiscences, a volume of 
absorbing interest. 





“The Merry Widow,” the most sensation- 
ally successful operetta produced in Europe 
in two decades, has at last reached this 
country. After a month of preliminary per- 
formances in several other cities, it was 
given at the New Amsterdam Theatre on 
Monday evening by an excellent cast, in- 
cluding Ethel Jackson as the widow, Don- 
ald Brian as the prince, and an artistic 
ensemble such as Henry W. Savage has 
taught Americans to expect at his produc- 
tions. Its great success is significant be- 
cause it disproves the theory of managers 
that genuine operetta is too good for our 
public, which for a number of years has 
had little but vaudeville masquerading as 
musical comedy. “The Merry Widow” is 
genuine comedy, wedded to genuine music. 
The composer, Franz Lehar, is not as origi- 
nal as Johann Strauss, but he bids fair to 
equal Millécker or even Suppé. The waltz 
in the second act has already reached a 
sale of a million copies, and it is not by 
any means the best thing in the score. 


An interesting list of compositions is of- 
fered by the Philharmonic Society at ‘ts 
Carnegie Hall concerts this season. There 
will be revivals of Rubinstein’s ‘“‘Ocean’”’ 
symphony, Beethoven's “Pastoral,”” Dvo- 
rék’s “From the New World,” Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, Saint-Saéns’s C-Minor 
symphony with organ, Richard Strauss’s 
symphonic poem, “Don Juan,” Goldmark’s 
“Prometheus,” and Nicodé’s Symphonic 
Variations. “Herod's Dream,” which con- 
stitutes the first part of Berlioz’s oratorio, 
“The Childhood of Christ,” is planned for 
the third concert, at which the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra will have the assistance 
of the Bach Choral Society of Montclair. 
Wassily Safonoff, the conductor, has also 
been busy during his absence in Europe 
in selecting novelties; among these are the 





“Easter” overture by Rimsky Korsakof. 
“Das Meer,” by Glazounoff, and the sym- 
phonic poem, “The Sunken Bell,” by Viad- 
imir Metzl, founded on Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s play, and performed last spring 
under the direction of Mr. Safonoff, by the 


London Symphony Orchestra. The list of 
soloists includes Kirkby-Lunn, Edward 
Dethier, Fritz Kreisler, Katherine Good- 


son, Jean Gerardy, and Josef Hofmann. 
The dates of the Philharmonic concerts are 
Friday afternoons and Saturday evenings, 
November 15, 16, 29, 30, December 13, 14. 
January 3, 4, February 7, 8, 28, 29, March 
13, 14. Last season, the first under the 
conductorship of Wassily Safonoff, was the 
most successful financially, and one of the 
most successful artistically in the society's 
career of sixty-five years. 

The New York Symphony Society’s pro- 
gramme of December 1 will be devoted to 
“The Family,” as it has been illustrated by 
various composers. Walter Damrosch will 
give Richard Strauss’s “Sinfonia Domesti- 
ca,” descriptive of himself, wife, and child; 
and Wagner's charming tribute to Cosima 
cen the birth of their son Siegfried, en- 
titled “‘Siegfried Idyl.”’ 

The directors of the Musical Art Society 
announce that two concerts will be given in 
Carnegie Hall on Thursday evenings, De- 
cember 19 and March 12. In compliance 
with requests made by many of the sub- 
scribers of the Musical Art Society, the 
programmes of this season will contain a 
number of the works that proved most in- 
teresting during the past years. The most 
important works will be the ‘“‘Missa Papae 
Marcelli,” and the “Stabat Mater,” by 
Palestrina. The choir of the society has 
been increased by the addition of a num- 
ber of excellent artists, and is therefore 
better equipped to render the larger works 
for double chorus. 


Oscar Hammerstein contemplates giving 
opera every night during the season at the 
Manhattan Opera House; the large number 
of singers already engaged, with the three 
conductors, makes such a policy possible. 

The first of the first-class pianists to 
appear at Carnegie Hall this season is Jo- 
sef Hofmann. He will give a recital next 
Saturday afternoon, at which he will play 
the whole set of twenty-five Chopin Pre- 
luGes, a Beethoven sonata, a Mendelssohn 
scherzo, Schumann’s C major fantasie, and 
three Liszt pieces—‘‘Legende,” ‘“‘Dream of 
Love,”” and “Campanella.” 

Paderewski sailed from Europe Saturday 
for his seventh American tour. His first 
concert in New York was given on Novem- 
ber 17, 1891, in Carnegie Hall. That season 
he played 117 times. He returned the fol- 
lowing year and gave 67 concerts in 26 
cities. His other tours were in the sea- 
sons of 1895-6, 1899-1900, 1901-2, and 1904-5. 
The present tour is one of the most ex- 
tensive that he has ever undertaken. It 
will last at least until the first of May. 
Already eighty appearances have been book- 
ed for him, and if he is willing to under- 
take more this number will be increased. 
This, however, is doubtful, as he does not 
care to play more than three times a week, 
except under extraordinary conditions, and 
his tour has been arranged with this limi- 
tation in view. In addition to his own new 
works he has added to his repertoire sev- 
eral pieces of importance, which he has 
never played in America. Among these are 
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Liszt’s B minor sonata; Beethoven’s sonata 
in B flat, Op. 27, No. 1; Chopin’s Scherzo 
in B flat minor; two études and a nocturne 
by the same composer; Stojowski’s “Chant 
d'Amour,” and Lizst’s transcription of 
Schubert’s “‘Auf dem Wasser zu singen.”’ 





Art. 


Public Baths and Wash-Houses: A treatise 
on their planning, design, arrangement, 
and fitting. By Alfred W. S. Cross, pp. 
xii, 276; 274 illustrations, New York: Im- 
ported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $7.50 net. 
The public bath is a much more impor- 

taut institution in Europe than among us. 
The abundance of bathing facilities in 
American houses and hotels, as well as in 
clubs, gymnasiums, Young Men’s Christian 
Association buildings, and public institu- 
tions generally in the United States, has 
made it superfluous to provide at public 
expense—or for that matter at private 
cost as an investment—anything like the 
public bath houses to be found in every 
British and Continental town of importance. 
And yet, while the well-to-do American en- 
joys the most complete arrangements for 
bathing, the poorer and humbler laboring 
men and women are, as a rule, unpro- 
vided for. Only within the last ten or 
fifteen years has America awakened to this 
deficiency, and begun to erect for the con- 
gested districts in our cities, bath houses, 
with or without laundries, and equipped 
with modern sanitary appliances. In 
England and on the Continent, on the other 
hand, the public bathing establishments, 
frequented by all classes of society, are 
larger and far more important architectu- 
rally than any of those erected by Ameri- 
ean municipalities. Entrances, lobbies, 
waiting-rooms, and rest-rooms are treated 
with all the elegance possible, and the 
swimming-pools are often of great size, and 
housed in halls of considerable architect- 
ural splendor. With the present increased 
attention to the subject in this country any 
authoritative account of the highly develop- 
ed foreign systems should find interested 
readers here. 

The most comprehensive treatise on bath 
houses hitherto published is Felix Genz- 
mer’s “Bade und Schwimm-Anstalten,” is- 
sued in 1899 by Bergstrasser in the Hand- 
buch der Architekur series. But German 
books are serviceable to only a few Ameri- 
cans, and Mr. Cross’s handsome volume 
has appeared at the right moment to attract 
the attention of American architects and 
municipal boards. Unfortunately, the title 
is misleading in omitting to prefix the 
qualifying adjective British. Not only does 
Mr. Cross write exclusively for the British 
public, and describe and illustrate only 
British bath houses and British practice— 
all of which is, of course, perfectly proper; 
but for him, apparently, there are no sug- 
gestions to be derived from Europe or 
America. Save for a single reference of 
less than two pages (pp. 100-102) to the 
Lassar spray bath and the New York Re- 
port on Baths of 1897, and a series of il- 
lustrations of an English design for 
“Baths at Maine, U. S. A.,” (sic) there is 
not so much as a passing allusion to for- 
eign practice. 

Except for this limitation, he has written 
a thorough and painstaking compendium of 








British practice; and if the proportion of 
Mr. Cross’s own designs described and il- 
lustrated seems a trifle too large, this at 
least assures one that the book is the out- 
come of a wide practical experience. The 
work is, indeed, solidly practical from be- 
ginning to end; the illustrations consist 
entirely of plans, elevations, sections, and 
details; and the chapters on equipment are 
cast in the form of technical specifications. 
The text takes up first of all the site and 
general arrangement of a public bath- 
house, with special discussion of the en- 
trances and ticket-offices, and follows these 
with chapters on swimming-baths, private 
baths, spray baths, and public wash houses 
and laundries. Several chapters are de- 
voted to details of construction and equip- 
ment, heating and lighting, administration 
and maintenance. Ample appendices set 
forth the most important acts of Parlia- 
ment and regulations of the London County 
Council pertaining to buildings of this 
class. In the treatment of all these sub- 
jects emphasis is laid on the fundamentals 
of convenience, abundant light, systematic 
heating and sound construction. The au- 
thor’s conclusions are generally reasonable 
and clearly set forth. 

Much of what he says should be suggest- 
ive for American architects. One feature 
which strikes the American reader is the 
duplication of the outfit for different class- 
es: nearly every establishment has its first 
and second-class baths and plunges; some 
even a third-class division. In this respect 
the Germans are somewhat more democratic 
than the British. An evidence of British 
conservatism is seen in the persistence of 
the “‘slipper’’ or tub bath, as the normal 
unit of the bathing system. The spray bath 
and the needle bath are referred to as if 
they were foreign innovations, commendable 
perhaps, but not for that reason to be 
thought of as necessarily supplanting the 
time-honored, if unsanitary, public slipper 
tub. The architecture shown is rational, but 
not of great distinction or charm. Per- 
haps the most generaily useful part of Mr. 
Cross’s work is that relating to public swim- 
ming pools, in regard to which the English 
practice is in many ways far ahead of our 
own. 

The book is a handsome imperial octavo, 
and, like most English technical works of 
its class, is excellently printed. It is fur- 
nished with tables of contents and an in- 
dex which might have been more detailed, 
but is fairly complete. In spite of its limi- 
tations, the volume should be on the 
shelves of every technical library and of 
every architect who is likely to design bath 
houses. 





Several books of the guide-book kind 
come to us which will prove more or less 
useful. The most pretentious, and the poor- 
est, of these is Edith Harwood’s “Notable 
Pictures in Rome” (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 
Miss Harwood announces in her Introduc- 
tion: 

Pictures have their own story to tell if 
we will allow them to talk to us. +8 
Sometimes in happy hours they have told 
me far, far more than it is in my power 
to put into words, all that I can express 
is written in this book as an invitation 
to others to go and look for themselves. 
After that one is a little surprised to find 
that nearly everything in the book that 


‘has interest is in quotation marks, though 


the source of the quotation is not always 





given. The volume contains, of course, a 
great deal of information, but it would be 
quite as readable and much handier if all 
the reflections and what little may pass 
for criticism were cut out. 


The thin little book in the Modern Cicer- 
one Series (Leipzig) on the Royal Picture 
Gallery at Dresden, by Prof. Hans W. Sing- 
ér, is of convenient pocket size, is profusely 
illustrated, and the choice of a hundred and 
odd paintings, for comment, out of the 
nearly three thousand in the gallery, is in- 
telligent, while the author’s remarks are 
sensible. We can object only to the some- 
what pedantic habit of speaking of all art- 
ists by their surnames, however unfamiliar, 
as Vicelli for Titian, Raibolini for Francia, 
and Gianuzzi for Giulio Romano, and to 
such Germanisms as Barock. 


“The Umbrian Cities of Italy,” by J. W. 
and A. M. Cruikshank (Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co.) is frankly a guide-book, though 
“it does not give information about the 
details of travel, nor notice all 
monuments irrespective of their merit or 
interest.”” The plans for the identification 
of particular pictures in lavishly decorated 
churches or other buildings should prove 
very useful. The illustrations are good, 
though one regrets that so many of them 
are on a very small scale. The authors 
evidently know their ground well, and 
have covered it carefully. Such a state- 
ment as that the reliefs on the Cathedral 
of Orvieto “are the finest works executed 
south of the Alps since the great Greek 
masters,” seems a trifle extreme when one 
thinks of Donatello and Michelangelo; but 
too much enthusiasm is preferable to none. 


J. Walker McSpadden’s ‘“‘Famous Paint- 
ers of America” (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.) is, in the author’s own words, an at- 
tempt to find the man under the skin of 
the painter. In ours, it is a collection of 
personal gossip about eleven men who hap- 
pened to be artists, from Benjamin West to 
Chase and Abbey. The general reader may 
find some mild entertainment in it-—it 
makes no pretence to give any information 
about art. 


Among the ruins of the ancient Greek 
city of Pagase, in Thessaly, a rare find has 
been made in the form of a grave monu- 
ment, decorated, not as usual with reliefs, 
but with paintings. The fortunate excavat- 
or, H. Orwanitopoulos, distinguished four 
colors all of which are in excellent preser- 
vation. In view of the scanty materials at 
our command for a proper estimation of 
Greek painting and use of color, each new 
find of this kind is of great value. The 
stele is also decorated with ten interesting 
inscriptions. 

A provisional account has appeared of 
the recent excavations at Tiryns carried 
on by the German Archeological Institute 
under the direction of Dr. W. Dérpfeld. The 
aim of the undertaking had been to in- 
vestigate the layers of earth beneath the 
royal palace of Tiryns, and determine 
whether the site was inhabited in “pre- 
Mycenzan” times. The results of the cam- 
paign were so successful that the exca- 
vations are to be carried on during the 
coming season. The layers beneath the 
palace were found to have accumulated to 
a hefght of six metres, and four separate 
periods of habitation were distinguished, 
all antedating the royal palace. At the 
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southeast corner of the palace there was 
found a large number of terracottas, most 
of which seem to have belonged to the 
sanctuary of Hera, where they probably 
served as votive offerings Moreover, the 
“necropolis of Tiryns” for which Dérpfeld 
had formerly searched in vain was dis- 
covered in the neighborhood of the modern 
station 

Another valuable discovery has been made 
on the Palatine in Rome. In the neighbor- 
hood of the temple erected by Augustus 
close to the royal palace, the remains of a 
colossal bronze horse have come to light. 
This is probably part of an equestrian 
statue, or from a monumental frieze of 
the temple of Victory. Prof. Dante Va- 
glieril, the d rector of the excavations on 
the Palatine, is busily occupied in trying 
to find further fragments of this monument. 
At the same time the Forum Romanum has 
yielded some interesting remains. The con- 
vent connected with the Church of Santa 
Francesca Romana, on the east side of the 
Forum, between the Basilica Constantine 
and the Arch of Titus, is being fitted out 
as a museum for the minor antiquities 
found on the Forum. In digging some foun- 
dations in connection with this new mu- 
seum numerous marble fragments, parts of 
friezes, etc., were found which have been 
identified as belonging to the Arch of Titus. 
The presence of such fragments on this 
site is explained- by the fact that in the 
Middle Ages, when most of the Forum was 
still unexcavated, the Convent Santa Maria 
Francesca was joined to the Arch of Titus 
by a series of buildings for which, accord- 
ing to the unscrupulous methods of that 
time, all available pieces from ancient mon- 
used as building materials. 


uments were 
G. Boni, the director of the Forum exca- 
vations, will investigate the fragments and 
decide whether the new finds are to be re- 
stored to the Arch of Titus or kept in the 


Forum Museum. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, acting 
in codperation with Mrs. Saint-Gaudens, 
will hold a commemorative exhibition of 
the works of the late sculptor, Augustus 


Saint-Gaudens, early next year. Where 
criginals cannot be secured, they will, so 
far as possible, be represented by casts, 


and if not by casts, by enlarged photo- 
graphs. 

The Charles Lawrence Hutchinson Gal- 
lery of Old Masters at the Art Institute 
ot Chicago opened this week. It is named 


in honor of Mr. Hutchinson, on the com- 
pletion of his twenty-fifth year as presi- 
dent of the Institute 

At the Wadsworth Athenwum in Hartford 
there are now on exhibition about 200 spec- 
imens of the early New England potters’ 
art. These pieces, a loan from Albert Hast- 
ings Pitkin of Hartford, are one of the most 
complete collections of early American ware 
in the United States. 

George Frederick Bodley, the English ec- 
clesiastical architect, who, with Henry 
Vaughn of Boston designed the Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, now being built in Washington, died 
on October 21. Mr. Bodley was regularly 
entered at an early age as an apprentice 
with the famous Gilbert Scott, and during 
the five years’ term of study he lived, ac- 
cording to the good old-fashioned tradition, 
in the house of his master. Scott drilled 





his pupil in a rigid convention of English 
Gothic, but Bodley later adopted a 
more gracious style He was closely as- 
sociated with the pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment. A church at Scarborough, England, 
designed by him earlier in his career, is 
decorated with cartoons by Madox Brown 
Burne-Jones, and Rossetti. It is said to 
have been through him that William Morr.» 
won his first opportunity to display his art 
in stained glass decoration. Apart from 
his professional interests, Mr. Bodley was 
a man of wide culture and attainments. He 
was an amateur musician of considerable 
ability, and a writer of verses as well. In 
1899 he published a volume under the title 
“Poems.” He was a Royal Academician 
(1902), and a Fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. 


Finance. 





HOUSE-CLEANING OF THE BANKS. 


The action taken regarding the Mercan- 
tile National Bank, the National Bank of 
North America, the New Amsterdam Na- 
tional, the Consolidated National, and the 
Hamilton Bank, by the executive commit- 
tee of the New York Associated Banks— 
commonly known as the “Clearing House 
Committee’’—is of much wider importance 
than appears upon the surface. To most 
persons the fact that a national bank had 
been in danger, and that it had been saved 
by the intervention of this committee, will 
doubtless be the chief point of interest; and 
in the eyes of bank depositors and of in- 
vestors generally the immediate  signifi- 
cance of the fact is capital. In a general way, 
it has been inferred that the stipulation of 
the Clearing House Committee that the ex- 
isting directorate of the Mercantile Nation- 
al and certain directors and officers of 
the above mentioned affiliated institutions 
should resign, was due to last week's break- 
down of an attempt to corner United Cop- 
per stock. It was, in fact, disclosure of 
the extent to which the Mercantile Bank’s 
funds had been involved in that operation 
which brought the matter to a head. But 
the action of the Clearing House means a 
good deal more than correction of the mis- 
chief done in this single instance. It has to 
do with a series of events, dating back as 
far as 1901. It undertakes to deal with a 
State of affairs which has threatened the 
gravest danger to sound banking ever since 
that time. 

During the riot of Wall Street promoting 
schemes, half a dozen years ago, att ntion 
was called repeatedly to the extravagant 
prices bid for the stock of New York bank- 
ing institutions. At times these prices 
went so high as to give to purchas-rs of 
the stocks, at such figures and at preva'|- 
ing dividends, a net yield little greater than 
2 per cent. Part of the buying was as- 
ecribed to large financial interests, which. 
in Wall Street’s view, were extending their 
influence over groups of financial institu- 
tions so as to fortify themselves in their 
ambitious “syndicate undertakings.”” Much 
of the movement, however, soon became 


traceable to financiers of distinctly second 
rate, and it was not long before the nature 
of their bank stock operations was discov- 
ered. 

What they were doing was to buy a con- 





trolling interest in the stock of a mod- 
erate-sized New York bank, put up this 
stock as collateral for loans in another 
tank, and use the proceeds of such loans 
to buy stock in still other institutions— 
repeating the operation with each succes- 
sive purchase. The practical result of this 
exploit was that a few capitalists of no 
great standing, actively engaged in specu- 
lative “industrial” schemes of the r own, 
were gaining control of a group of banks 
through mere stock ownership on a margin. 
With this control, they packed the boards 
cf directors in their own interest, and were 
naturally assumed to be using the funds of 
these deposit banks to support their own 
speculations. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the 
imminent perils of that situation. To 
people conversant with the facts and 
at all experienced in banking history, the 
undertaking plainly foreshadowed the pos- 
sible collapse of a “chain” of such institu- 
tions, at a moment when credit at large 
would thereby be most seriously deranged. 
Personal disaster to the affairs of one of 
these speculative bank owners, forcing 
1 quidation of the loans for which the hold- 
ings of bank stock were pledged, might at 
any time have converged suspicion on the 
banks themselves—if, indeed, such suspicion 
did not come too late, after the men in 
control had gutted their banks’ resources 
in a struggle to save themselves. This 
possibility of disaster has been known for 
six years past. If it be asked why no one 
interfered with these practices during all 
that time, the answer is, first, that no one 
outside of the national banking department 
had the right to examine the accounts of 
these banks and challenge the manner of 
control; second, that the very hazards in- 
volved in existing conditions rendered open 
accusation extremely perilous. 

It was the fortunate side of last week's 
fall in United Copper that it gave the 
Clearing House Committee both the power 
to act and a proper opportunity for speak- 
ing out. The Mercantile Bank applied to 
the committee for assistance. As a neces- 
sary preliminary to such aid, the commitiee 
examined the institution’s loans and col- 
lateral. It found, as there had been every 
reason to expect, that the speculative own- 
ers of at least this one of the “‘chain of 
banks” had been loading its surplus ac- 
count with their own dubious securities. 
Refusing, very wisely, to stop with, stipu- 
lations regarding the future control and 
management of this single institution, the 
trained and conservative bank officials of 
the Clearing House Committee took in hand 
all of the banks which had been drawn into 
this dangerous circle. They demanded per- 
emptorily, not only’ resignations of 
certain directors in all of them, but the 
virtual retirement of Charles W. Morse, 
E. R. Thomas, and their immediate asso- 
ciates, from the New York banking field; 
and those gentlemen had no option but to 
submit. 

How great the relief produced by this 
drastic handling few people who have not 
for six years past been watching this pow- 
cer-mine, lying constantly open for the 
eparks of Wall Street speculation, can whol- 
ly appreciate. It is in many ways a logical 
and inevitable sequel to the divorcing of 
life insurance companies, by law, from re- 
lations with promoting syndicates, and the 
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prohibiting of ownership, by such companies. 
of banking institutions. That the overthrow 
of the mischievous “chain banking sys- 
tem” this month has been accomplished 
without appeal to the Legislature or the 
courts, and through the personal pressure 
ot the Associated Banks themselves, is a 
most encouraging sign. It means that 
leadership in our bank affairs by men of 
experience and conservatism is confirmed 
and reinforced, and that the “new order 
of things in American finance,” of which 
we heard so much in 1901, was simply the 
very old order of things known as unsound 
banking, which has now had its day and. 
run its course as it did in a dozen earlier 
eras of Bubble Finance. 
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